


THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY * FRANKLIN + OHIO 


also manufacturers of Maxwell Mimeograph 





MAXWELL BOND ENVELOPES are manufactured under 
our own mana gement by our affiliated subsidiary 
DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO . 










 ANital Selling Force— 
LUDLOW Typefaces 


Exciting new typefaces are one of the most 
potent tonics for sales that a printer has at 
his command. Even with knife-edged compe- 
tition, printing buyers favor those equipped 
to turn out printing that is outstanding in at- 
tractiveness. It gives salesmen something else 
to sell on besides price. 

It's no wonder discerning printers look to 

\ Ludlow for attractive typefaces. They have 

observed the wider and wider use of new and 

distinctive Ludlow faces, a few of which are 
shown in the column at the right. 

Its record of typeface production accounts 
for Ludlow’s recognized position as a leader 
in typeface design. Five popular scripts, for 
example, are now available for Ludlow slug- 
cast composition. When you install Ludlow 
equipment, you are taking no chances either 
on the machine or on the adequacy of Ludlow 
matrix resources. 

Shortage of type problems or of restricted 
: use of less durable faces do not arise in the 
q Ludlow-equipped plant. Slug-cast from hand- 
; set matrices, Ludlow composition can be pro- 

duced in any quantity. And best of all for the 
printer looking for profits, job and display 

q composition can be produced with Ludlow at 

j a lower cost. . 

3 You are invited to send for specimen show- 
ings of Ludlow typefaces and facts regarding 
the efficiency and economy of the Ludlow 
system of job and display composition. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 





















Society f CWS 


Ludlow Coronet 


Views Ce 


Ludlow Coronet Bold 


Sall Fashion 


Ludlow Mayfair 


Vow Effoct 


Ludlow Mandate 


News Head 


Ludlow Hauser Script 


Attractive Lines 


Ludlow Bodoni Campanile 


Publishers 


Ludlow Tempo Bold 


Old Styles 


Ludlow Tempo Bold Italic 


New Mat 


Ludlow Karnak Intermediate 


Condensed Design 


Ludlow Karnak Obelisk 


Display Line 


Ludlow Karnak Black Condensed 


Ludlow Karnak Black 


Designs 


Ludlow Karnak Black Italic 

















Equipment licensed for use under 
U. S. Patent No. 2,078,790 


DeVilbiss Spray Outfits work efficiently on all types of presses. 


DEVILBISS 


The difference between loss and profit 


in your cost sheet may be due to one 
of the above bugaboos in your press- 
room. These losses are easily eliminated 


by installing a DeVilbiss Spray System. 


The DeVilbiss System is sturdy, efficient, 
simple—an investment you will never 
regret. If you prefer, start with one 
outfit—stationary or portable—you can 
always add to it. Available with one 
or two spray guns; gravity or pressure 
feed; with or without air compressor. 
Fifteen standard outfits . . . write for 


descriptive literature —no obligation. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Seen = FUOCYY Peas GF GUALITY PRODUCTS - 1938 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1938, The Inland Printer Company 
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SAFEGUIRDING 
BUSINESS’ MOST 
PRECIOUS ASSETS 


Business without records would be chaos. 
Many such records are vital to the perpetua- 
tion as well as progress of industry itself — 
and these records are customarily placed on 
paper that can be trusted indefinitely, paper 
that bears the familiar Byron Weston Co. 
Linen Record watermark. There are many 
occasions where paper of proved dependa- 
bility is needed to protect your own reputa- 
tion for quality and workmanship and to 
protect your customer against loss of present 
prestige or future goodwill. For such occa- 
sions, choose from the range of Weston- 
watermarked papers the one best suited to 
the purpose. Each is made to the standards 
that have resulted in well nigh universal 
acceptance of Weston’s paper for the vital 
and permanent records of business, industry 


and commerce. 


Your local Weston distributor will promptly furnish samples 
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BYRON WESTON COMPANY + DALTON + MASS. 


hsiihanhemens of 


WESTONS PAPERS 


RAG CONTENT LEDG 


Extra No. 11007; 
BYRON 
WESTON CO, 
LINEN. RECORD 
100% DEFIANCE 
85% WAVERLY | 
75% CENTENNIAL 
50% WINCHESTER 
25% BLACKSTONE 


RAG CONTENT IND# 


100% DEFIANCE 

75% HOLMESDAL 

50°% WINCHESTER 
WESTON'S 


MACHINE POSTING 
INDEX 


50°% Rag Content 


MACHINE ACCOUNT! 
TYPACOUNT 
LINEN LEDGER 
85% Rag Content 
WESTON'S 


MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER 


50% Rag Content 


RAG CONTENT BON 


Extra No. 1—100° 
WESTON’S BOND 


100% DEFIANCE 
75% HOLMESDALE 
65% EXMOQR 
50% WINCHESTE 
25% BLACK$TON 


} 





Mr. William Zile’s job of keeping a 
huge pressroom going at top speed 
has taught him plenty about rollers. 
And here is what he says about 
Daycos. 

“Before we went 100% Daycos 
on our high-speed presses, we tried 
various kinds of ordinary rollers. 
But it was no use. They wouldn’t 
stand up for more than 3 or 4 days. 
Production was creeping—our time 
loss was terrific. Now look at these 
Daycos at 2 million impressions— 
they are like new and easily good 
for 4 million more.” 

“Thanks to Daycos our battery of 
high-speed presses turns out hun- 
dreds of thousands of impressions 
every 24 hours without a minute’s 
loss of production time. We don’t 
know what roller trouble is—all we 
do is keep Daycos clean and watch 
them deliver 3,000 to 4,000 im- 
pressions an hour night and day on 
multiple shifts. Solids, process half- 
tones, type and big runs are all the 
same to Daycos—I’m telling you we 
just couldn’t get along without 
them.” 

Profit by the above typical Dayco 
experience. Whatever your needs— 
for letterpress—offset or intaglio 
work—or for special work of any 


Dayco 


Gl 


says Mr. William Zile, 


the Pressroom Foreman of The Otterbein 
Press— a great printing and publishing house. 


kind—there is a Dayco built specifi- 
cally for your needs. Let a Dayco 
representative study your require- 
ments. Remember there is only one 


Won taba 
1D 


genuine patented renewable surface 
type roller—it’s Dayco, for better 
work and lower production costs. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
j DAYTON, OHIO 


* 


DAYCO “STAYPUT” ROLLERS 
Especially built for Newspapers 
are distributed by 
GEO. H. MORRILL COMPANY 


Division General Printing Ink Corporation 


DAYCO PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE ———, 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET i . 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

STOCK 


DAYCO BASE AND RENEWABLE SURFACE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 
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HE phrase quoted in the headline was 

used by many printers, advertising men 
and artists in ordering The Beckett Perpetual 
Auto-file. Some say more striking things. For 
example, Mr. Walter Koch, the widely-known 
New York direct mail expert writes: 


“T create direct mail and have a hell of a 
job keeping paper samples. I think this will 
solve my problem.” 


Edwards Commercial Printing, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, insists that we accept some extra money 
above the purchase price because —‘“‘ with 
your idea I see a big labor saving and more 
and better sales.” 


The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file is a hand- 


ou Have Filled 
a Long-felt Want” 





some and durable steel cabinet containing 297 
dummy sheets (double 9 x 12) of fine cover, 
text, offset and opaque papers in great variety, 
together with complete sample books of all 
lines and a color finder. 


It is perpetually serviced free of charge, not 
only on items contained in the cabinet, but with 
full sheets of all other items we manufacture. 


It will solve once and for all time the sam- 
ple and dummy sheet problem for printers, 
agencies, studios and advertising men, to 
which classes its sale is limited. 


The nominal price of $5.00 is but a fraction 
of the cost of manufacturing this revolutionary 
help in the creation and sale of printing. 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY... Hamilton, Ohio 
| Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 








TO THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





BUSINESS Zs oc () ————aal 
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I enclose $5.00 and my business letterhead. Please send The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file. I retain the right to return the Auto-file at 


your expense within 30 days, if dissatisfied, and to receive immediate refund of purchase price. 





Copyright, 1938, by The Beckett Paper Co. 
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“COLD WEATHER? HOT WEATHER? 
...IT’S ALL THE SAME TO THESE 
WEATHERPROOF NEOPRENE ROLLERS 





Ask your Supplier 


NEOPRENE 


Printing Rollers 


Or write us for a list 
of Manufacturers 











“TOTS of folks have to treat their 
L rollers like silver-spoon babies. 
Spend good money to keep ’em 
cozy night and day all winter...yes, 
and to cool their fevered brows all 
summer. 

“But not us. No, sir! These neo- 
prene rollers of ours are weather- 
proof. Even in zero spells we turn 
down the heat at night...and some- 
times it gets pretty chilly in here 
too. But in the morning 
these rollers are ready for 
work. Just set ’em once... 


and they roll right up to top speed 
without a hitch. 

“Same way in summer. We use 
the identical rollers, of course. Yet 
we never coddle ’em or slow down... 
and we never have to scrape roller 
mush out of the type, either! 

“Take a tip from an old timer 
who’s been taught new tricks. Get 
a set of these new all-weather rollers 
...neoprene they are, not rubber. 
And you'll get speedy, high 
quality, high profit print- 
ing winter and summer!”’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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being mailed from our sixteen divisions every month. When 

these Sabin Robbins “money savers” arrive at your desk, be 
sure to look them over. They are being sent to you because you are 
in a better position than anyone else to recognize REAL paper 
values when you see them. 


All Sabin Robbins offerings are quality papers, guaranteed to be 
exactly as represented. All are available to you at substantial 
savings. Before you order stock on ANY job, be sure to investigate 
Sabin Robbins’ current values in mill jobs and seconds. They save 
printers thousands of dollars yearly. If you are not receiving sam- 
ples, call your nearest Sabin Robbins branch warehouse, or fill 
out and mail the attached coupon, NOW! 


Sabin Robbins Papen 


National Distributors of Seconds and Jobs of Fine PapegEST, 


Me than fifty thousand samples of job lots of paper are now 
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jCompany 


er 




















ATLANTA, GA. 


A.B.C. Freight Term. Bldg. 
Phone Walnut 6476 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
1503 Hearst Tower 


Phone Plaza 1944 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
100 Perry Street 


Phone Washington 7894 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2717 South Troy St. 
Phone Crawford 7100 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


General Offices 
Phone Kirby 3737 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
7800 Bessemer Ave. 
Phone Michigan 8554 


DETROIT, MICH. 


1401 14th Street 


Phone Lafayette 3280 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


3706 Broadway 


Phone Westport 4950 


SPECIALIZING IN THE FOLLOWING ITEMS: 


DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
1145 Wall Street 
Phone Prospect 2103 









LOUISVILLE, KY. 
521 South Third St. 
Phone Jackson 2726 









MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
617 Washington Ave., N. 
Phone Atlantic 5236 






NEW YORK CITY 
185 Mercer Street 
ALgonquin 4-8450 









PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
908 Washington St. 
Phone 43847 









PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
15th and Carpenter 
Phone Fulton 1200 


















PITTSBURGH, PA. 
420 Bessemer Bldg. 
Phone Court 1766 
























ST. LOUIS, MO. 
313 Bank of Commerce 
Phone Chestnut 8774 











Enamel Book 
Machine Finish Book 
Super Book 
Poster Paper 


Coated Label 

Cover Paper 

Index Bristol 
Plain and Coated Blanks 


News Print 
Bogus Bristol 
Folding Bristol 
Government Post Card 




















SEND FOR 
THESE! 


SABIN ROBBINS 
weekly sample mail- 
ings of mill jobs and 
seconds save printers 
thousands of dollars. 
Be sure you are on 
our mailing list! 










ESTABLISHED in 1884 














MAIL COUPON NOW! 








Sabin Robbins Paper Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please put me on your mailing list for weekly 
samples of all Sabin Robbins paper values. 
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DON'T BUCK THE 


+ King Canute tried it, back in 1017 A.D., and got his feet wet. 


There’s no profit in bucking the tide of progress in the printing business. New ideas 
come, irresistibly, in this business the same as in any other. You can’t stand on the 
beach and command the wave of popularity and sound economics to stand back, 


with any hope of success. 


Trade Composition is sound economics for the printer. It enables him to do a 
better job, to make a better price, and to guarantee delivery on time. The printer 
who doesn’t use trade composition, who clings to the mistaken idea that he is saving 
money by doing “everything under one roof,’’ is placed in a poorly competitive 
position. The higher percentage of productive time, and the better, more modern 
equipment of the trade composition plant, are bound to engulf him in higher costs 4 
and lower quality of production. . 
There are one or more trade composition plants—members of this association— 


in your vicinity. Give them more of your composition—and make more profit. “K 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 


sia 


With more than one hundred and fifty members in the United States and Canada pledged to good service and fair prices. Executive Offices at 629 Chestnut Street, Phil phia, Pi 
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The NAME helps you land the job... 


The PAPER helps you keep the customer 








“Me. CUSTOMER, have you met Hammermill 
Bond?” You bet he has! Perhaps as far back as 
1912 . . . when Hammermill was first introduced 
in national advertising. 

What does that mean to you? Well, put yourself 
in your customer’s place. Wouldn’t you rather do 
business with an old friend than with a stranger? 
Especially when it means getting better service 
and better value for your money? 

That’s exactly the reason why it’s easier to land 
printing jobs with Hammermill Bond. It’s not just 
that this paper prints fast and sharp and clean... 
that it is easy to write on... that it can stand the 
gaff of office handling. What’s more important, 
your customer knows it has these qualities. For 


HAMMER Lz, 


A RAONID 


LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK ...IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Bond is the best known name in paper 
—a name that buyers of printing respect, largely 
because the paper itself is good, pleases them, 
brings re-orders. 


Here are the plus values of Hammermill Bond— 
a name that helps you land the job. . . paper qual- 
ity that helps you keep the customer. 


To help your sales work, use 
the Hammermill Bond Sam- 
ple Book. Shows full color 
range and all finishes. Also 
samples Hammermill Bond 
Envelopes. Contains com- 
plete stock information. 
Send for free copy today. 








Hammermill Paper Co. 
Erie, Pa. 

: Please send me free the Sample 
<i Book of Hammermill Bond. 


Name 





Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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Photograph is by courtesy of R. R. Heywood 


Company, Inc, New York City, which 
eel operates six H.S. P. Offset presses, « total 
of nine cylinder units, 
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e Harris principles of press building are the result of years of engineer: 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES ing skill and precision manufacture—matters which concern both the 
Commercial Group: maker and the user of offset equipment. Harris offsets are designed 


dé “él “d “t 4“ ee 
7-6 2 Oe ee and constructed to earn profits in the pressroom. Leaders through- 


single color. 
out the Graphic Arts know this. Harris has long known it as the 


Color Group: 

26" x ho", 35” x 45" in single color; 
4“ “é “‘ 4d | ad - es ‘ 

ai" x 54", 42" x 58°, HOW" x 68!2 management is prepared to anticipate continued pressroom profit. 

in one, two, three and four colors. 


pioneer builder of successful offset presses. With Harris installations, § 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


HARRIS*SEYBOLD*POTTER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4510 East 7Ist Street, Cleveland, Ohio e HARRIS SALES OFFICES: New Yark, 


330 West 42nd Street; Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Steet; Dayton, 813 Washington Street; 
Lat Gteaoct e@ FACTODIES. Claceland Davtan 
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A THIEN 


HOWARD BOND 


THE WORLD’S WihittsSl? BOND PAPER 
QUALITY 


alike the Sun in its Orbit 
Uever Varies” 


Compare It! © Tear It! ¢ Test It! ¢ And you will speci 












THE ve PAPER ©. 
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Answer—Yes or No! 


Do you get a kick out of tuning in new 
* radio programs? Answer (yes or no) 


Do you occasionally look for new places 
. in which to dine? Answer (yes or no) 


], Do you frequently drive your car home 
s by a new route? Answer (yes or no) 


Do you experience pleasure in meeting 
a new people? Answer (yes or no) 


If you answer YES to all these four questions it indicates that 
you are alert, progressive and receptive to new ideas, and that 


YOU WILL BE INTERESTED 


in news about progressive rollers. There is no me- 
chanical gauge to measure satisfaction, and without 
realizing it you may have been dissatisfied for a 
long time with the results you have been getting 
from your rollers. 


In a recent survey conducted by a leading printing 
publication, four years was the average life attributed 
to vulcanized-oil rollers by printers answering ques- 
tionnaires. This means IDEAL VULCANIZED-OIL 
ROLLERS, the rollers which for more than twenty 


years we have been manufacturing and perfecting. 


It is an established fact that these rollers today rep- 
resent the most advanced ideas in roller perfection 
and performance. It is also true that without Ideal 
equipment in your plant you are not securing the 
full benefits of progress in roller development. 


This popular roller is only one of many different 
types of rollers which we manufacture to serve 
your every purpose. One of our competent repre- 
sentatives is located near you. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
Branch offices are located in the principal cities 
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COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


A fifth color for commercial printing (in addition to four-color process) has definite selling 
advantages to the printer. It makes it possible to offer customers a fifth impression, for any 
desirable purpose, at a very moderate extra cost. For example: (1) The use of metallic inks in 
addition to four-color process. (2) The use of a special color not obtainable by means of process 
work. (3) Where plates of the same color must be printed close together, with no margins for 
lock-up, one of the plates can be placed on the fifth plate cylinder. @ Several sizes of Cottrell 
Five-Color Presses are available— 25x38, 32x45, 38x50, and 50x72, all of which will accommo- 
date over-size forms and sheets. With speeds on the smaller machines up to 5000 five-color 
sheets an hour, the net production of these Cottrell Presses is ordinarily greater than the 
running speed of any other press that will handle the same kind of work. Then, too, you have 
the advantage of printing all five colors in one operation—insuring accurate register, with 
minimum waste—plus the unsurpassed brilliance which is characteristic of Cottrell color 


printing. @ Write for detailed information about Cottrell Four- and Five-Color Rotary Presses. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., WESTERLY, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 EAST 26TH STREET * CHICAGO: 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 NORTH HUMBOLDT AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD., 1-3, BALDWINS PLACE, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 1 
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A Printer's Prayer 


BY WILFERD A. PETERSON 


To the Great Printer who _of friendships, the thrill of 
Prints in all the Colors of great music,and the mental 
the rainbow and whose Type _Lift of inspiring thoughts; + 
faces are stars and clouds, Chat J may Press forward 
autumn leaves and sun- _ in the spirit of adventure 
beams, snowflakes and toward new horizons of 
flowers, this is my prayer: achievement; +-Chat J may 
hat J may Set lp Work and Turn out worthy 
3 my life tothe Mea accomplishments; -+-Chat 
sure ofaman;-- — the Impressions J make 
That J may have the coure on the white pages of time 
age, win or lose, to follow may encourage, cheer, and 
the Rules of the game; + inspire all those who cross 
That J may Loint my life my path; +That J may 
toward the things that | Rind together in my own 
count; Chat J mayZock life all those positive quali- 
Up within my heart idle ties that make for happy, 
tales, gossip, and words _—_ creative, triumphant living; 
that hurt; -+That I may = And finally, O Master 
Wake Ready for the oppor- of Lrinters, help me avoid 
tunities to serve that come the disgrace of making Pi 
my way; Chat J may _—of my Life and guide me 
Register in my memory the safely around the yawning 
splendor of sunsets, the wn mouth of the Hell Rox. + 


Copyrighted 1938, The Jaq: Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


It’s a tie! The above entry in THE INLAND PRINTER'S typographic 
contest, submitted by Joseph Thuringer, of Lakewood, Ohio, received 
58 points from the judges. But the entry of Richard J. Hoffman, of 
Los Angeles, also received 58 points! So a first prize of $25 will be 
sent to each of the two leading contestants. Mr. Hoffman’s entry will 
be reproduced next month, together with other submitted designs, 
including the one which took second prize (53 points), submitted 
by an apprentice in the Government Printing Office, Washington 
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J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 





The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
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TRADE COMPOSITORS CONVENE 


Type experts analyze future improvements and possibilities at Nineteenth Annual Convention of Interna- 


tional Trade Composition Association, Indianapolis, October 10 and 11. Awards given for printed specimens 


ARKED BY unusually well at- 
M tended sessions, the Nineteenth 
Annual Convention of the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association 
was held at the Hotel Lincoln, Indian- 
apolis, October 10 and 11. Indicative 
of the growing trend toward practical 
conventions was the theme: “Meeting 
Tomorrow’s Problems... Today.” 

Heaviest attendance at the two-day 
meeting was occasioned by the repro- 
duction-processes program, of which 
Frank M. Sherman, of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia, was chairman. Mr. Sherman 
outlined the vast changes which have 
occurred in reproduction processes in 
the graphic arts over the past half 
century or so. 

He pointed out that more rapid im- 
provement, especially in the quality of 
printing, has been made in offset print- 
ing and lithography than in letterpress 
printing. This he attributed to the re- 
cent demand for lower prices, due to 
the depression, and to the increased 
use of color and pictures of many 
kinds. The trend, particularly in maga- 
zines, catalogs, broadsides, and the 
like, is to more and larger pictures and 
somewhat less type. 

New developments briefly men- 
tioned were a water-cooled mercury- 
vapor lamp which gives an intense 
white light, and makes an exposure in 
about half the time of the ordinary 
are light, with consequently sharpened 
negatives; and direct-projection at- 
tachments for cameras whereby small 
copy is “blown up” to large size. 











HERBERT F. CZARNOWSKY, pres- . 


ident of the I. T. C. A., is head of the 
Baltimore Type and Composition 


Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland 


Out of this widened use of offset and 
lithography has come the demand for 
various types of reproduction proofs, 
and the reproduction-processes pro- 
gram was proposed. 

O. C. Geffken, of Vandercook and 
Sons, Chicago, was introduced by Mr. 
Sherman, and spoke on “Reproduction 
Proofs by Direct Printing.” 

Mr. Geffken stated that a continual 
check must be made of typecasting 
equipment and type. High type prints 


heavy, low type doesn’t print, while 
pitted type won’t ink or print. Other 
factors which must be considered in 
pulling good proofs are press, paper, 
and ink. Finally the press operator 
must be well grounded in his work. 

In speaking of “black on white” 
proofs (black ink on white paper) the 
speaker said: “It is a good plan to set 
aside a proof press to be used only 
for reproduction purposes, and make 
the man in charge of this press respon- 
sible for maintaining and operating it. 
If you are not able to keep a fairly 
steady flow of forms for reproduction 
coming to this press, and must use it in 
the meantime for general proving, it of 
course means that certain operations 
must be done in order to prepare the 
press for reproduction work such as re- 
packing the cylinder, washing up the 
rollers, and changing ink. 

“The press should be located away 
from dust and dirt and should have 
good lighting over both feedboard and 
bed. Provide a paper cabinet for the 
standard sizes, weights, and kinds of 
paper. Furnish overlay papers, rang- 
ing from .001 to .006 inch in thick- 
ness, and preferably cut to the same 
sizes of the proofing paper for ease 
in feeding to guides and grippers. The 
press should be the flat feedboard type, 
with a side guide, cylinder grippers, 
and automatic electric-inking system. 
The automatic electric-inking system, 
which is standard equipment on sev- 
eral models, provides a quick and eff- 
cient means for rolling up the stiff ink 
used for reproduction proofs without 
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loss of time and the uncertainty of im- 
proper distribution. As many of you 
already know, this makes an ideal lay- 
out for making reproduction proofs.” 

Examples of reproduction proofs 
pulled with different packings on the 
press were distributed. In discussing 
the specimens Mr. Geffken gave the fol- 
lowing data: 

“The press used is equipped with 
automatic electric ink distribution. 
The cylinder was cut to a depth of 
forty thousandths. For the proofs made 
with the hard packing I used five sheets 
of oiled manilas six-thousandths thick 

















HOWARD C. CALDWELL, of Cald- 
well-Baker Company, advertising, 


of Indianapolis, stressed promotion 


for a total of thirty thousands. The 
100-pound dull-coated sheet was five- 
thousandths thick, and, with a six- 
thousandths manila as a makeready 
sheet, totals about forty-one thou- 
sandths of material on the cylinder. 
“The type used was foundry type, 
locked in a chase. The ink was a good 
grade of reproduction black and the 
rollers were rubber. The proof sheet 
and the six-thousandths manila, which 
I placed to the guide and gripper, were 
sufficient pressure. To check this, after 
an impression is taken, trip the ink 
rollers and inspect the type. If the coat- 
ing is being removed, it will be found 
as white specks stuck to the type face. 
“When picking occurs, the form 
must be washed with a quick-drying 
solvent. I prefer to use a soft-haired 
brush, applying the solvent to the 
brush to clean the type thoroughly, 
and only use a dry soft rag to finally 
absorb the solvent and clean the sur- 
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face of the type. After cleaning, subse- 
quent impressions must be taken at 
slower speed; if the picking persists 
it will be necessary to reduce the stiff- 
ness of the ink by adding a small 
amount of softer ink. Do not add re- 
ducer directly to the stitf ink, because 
it will not combine readily with the 
pigments unless ground in an ink mill. 

“Going back again to the cylinder 
packing, you will recall that my tight 
packing was only thirty-thousandths. 
The reason for doing this was to be 
able to feed a base or makeready sheet 
with the proof sheet. When a form is 
completed, the base sheet with the 
makeready attached is thrown away 
and a new base sheet is used for the 
following form. 

“This method keeps the permanent 
packing from becoming embossed with 
each new form, and eliminates fre- 
quent renewal of the cylinder packing. 
In this way we present a new flat sur- 
face to each new form, eliminating the 
hazard of previous indentation ap- 
pearing in a following form to cause 
additional makeready. 

“Tf forms of type vary too much in 
printing height, it is good practice to 
attach a rubber blanket on the outside 
of the cylinder. The blanket I used was 
twenty-seven-thousandths thick and 
under it I placed a six-thousandths 
manila. With a three-thousandths 
makeready sheet, plus the five-thou- 
sandths proof sheet, this makes about 
forty-one-thousandths total on the 
cylinder altogether.” 

An important point was made in 
connection with the amount of pres- 
sure needed to print the type. The 
speaker said: “Don’t expect that a rub- 
ber blanket or other resilient material 
will eliminate makeready. We must 
keep in mind that the larger the area 
of type surface, the greater the pres- 
sure must be exerted to iron out and 
force the ink into the fibers. I found it 
necessary to add to the thickness of the 
makeready sheet two-thousandths for 
the script type (Kaufmann) and three- 
thousandths to the following two fonts 
(Bernhard Gothic Bold and Ultra 
Bodoni). The six-point (Copperplate 
Gothic Number 4) at the bottom of the 
sheet required no additional pressure.” 

Mr. Geffken prefers rubber rollers 
for several reasons. They are not af- 
fected by heat or cold, wet or dry 
weather, and when set-to .910 to give 
eight thousandths depth of contact will 
maintain that. The resiliency of the 
rubber allows grinding to the exact 


diameter of the roller gear, assuring 
a minimum of slurring during inking. 

“To lock or not to lock” depends on 
the form. Small forms do not require 
lockup. Large and intricate forms 
should be locked. Bearers are a big 
help in preventing slurs, especially on 
edges and ends of columns. 

Paper should be held close to the 
cylinder while printing. An ample size 
sheet should be used to allow the last 
line to print before the sheet leaves the 
cylinder sheet brush. A small electric 
heater or a heated cabinet is an aid in 
drying proofs. [See article on dryers 

















PROFESSOR FELIX E. HELD, of 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
told “The Nature of Sales Appeal’ 


and preparation of proofs for repro- 
duction in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
September.—THE Epiror. ] 

While the above general conditions 
apply in making glassine or Cello- 
phane proofs, according to the 
speaker, the latter types of proofs re- 
quire more care because the stock does 
not absorb ink, and persists in squeez- 
ing away from the type. He continued: 
“The ink in this case, as it contacts the 
glassine or Cellophane, leaves a tacky 
film on the ‘sheet which, although it 
may not be completely opaque, will 
allow a fine bronze or lampblack 
powder to be dusted on the surface 
with cotton. The sample proofs on 
glassine paper were made by using a 
rubber blanket twenty-seven-thou- 
sandths thick with a six-thousandths 
manila next to the cylinder. I used the 
rubber blanket because it follows the 
irregularities of type and paper sur- 
faces without too much pressure to 
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cause the ink to spread. Two sheets of 
three-thousandths print paper, plus 
the glassine sheet, provided sufficient 
pressure to print. The ink for glassine 
and Cellophane was stiffer than that 
used on the dull-coated paper, to keep 
the ink from crawling.” 

“It is desirable, whenever possible, 
that forms of smaller type be run sepa- 
rately from the larger types. The small 
types require less ink and will not fill 
as readily when run separately.” 

For bronzing or lampblacking 
proofs, a dusting cabinet was recom- 
mended. A sheet of ground glass with 
a light under it is helpful in determin- 
ing opacity. Sheets treated with pow- 
ders should be given ample time to 
dry. In cleaning bronzed proofs, pow- 
dered soapstone is dusted over the 
proof and then carefully rubbed with 
suitable cotton. 

Myron T. Monsen, of Thormod 
Monsen and Son, Chicago, spoke next 
on “Transparent Proofs Pulled on the 
Offset Proof Press.”” Mr. Monsen em- 
phasized the points made by the pre- 
vious speaker: good equipment, thor- 
ough preparation, and careful work- 
manship. In contrast to Mr. Geffken, 
Mr. Monsen uses regular composition 
rollers. This indicates, apparently, 
that in the hands of careful workmen 
either roller will give good results. 

C. Kenneth Miller, of the Colortype 
Company, Indianapolis, and president 
of the Indianapolis Typothetae, dis- 
cussed “Types Best Suited for Photo- 
graphic Reproduction.” He recom- 
mended that eight-point be the min- 
imum size. Bold or semi-bold give 
good results most easily, according to 
Mr. Miller. 

He prefers a semi-glossy, coated 
paper, heavy enough for easy handling 
and to prevent sinking in of the letters 
during impression. Ink should be 
heavy-bodied, dull-drying, and deep 
black—such as a heavy bond ink. 

A discussion period followed the 
speakers’ program. 

Other speakers on Monday’s pro- 
gram included Prof. Felix E. Held, of 
Ohio University, who spoke on “The 
Nature of Sales Appeal,” and Fred W. 
Hoch, Fred W. Hoch and Associates, 
New York, whose topic was “Cost, 
Estimating, and Pricing Methods.” 

Professor Held maintained that an 
object or service has no sales appeal in 
itself; it must be sold upon the basis 
of meeting the customer’s needs. To 
that end the seller must learn about the 
customer and his needs in addition to 





being conversant with his own product. 

Mr. Hoch declared that sound cost 
reduction in the printing industry is 
brought about in four ways: (1) spe- 
cialization in certain kinds of print- 
ing; (2) purchasing in large quanti- 
ties; (3) improved machinery; (4) 
development of trade plants such as 
the trade compositor. 

“T think of type in two ways,” he 
stated. “One way is what we do with 
type, and the other way is what others 
do with it—in eliminating it.” Speak- 
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ing of the first part of his viewpoint, 
Mr. Hoch believes we shall come to 
more uniform and easier methods of 
figuring costs and production. He 
showed charts and graphs he has de- 
veloped which provide a number of 
such short cuts. 

“What others do with type is not 
necessarily in the name of competi- 
tion; it is merely a way of printing for 
distributing the message,” the speaker 
continued. As examples of this he men- 
tioned the Varityper, Composograph, 
silk screen, rubber plates, and the like. 
While results may not be comparable 
with letterpress the products of these 
methods do find a market. 

In closing Mr. Hoch said we must 
change if we are to remain permanent. 
He suggested: (1) recognize econ- 
omies for your customer; (2) sell for 
future profits instead of transient 


ones; (3) use time studies for stand- 
ards; (4) use shortcuts in estimating; 
(5) analyze each problem for its true 
value; (6) gather, compile, dissemi- 
nate to all who buy and all who sell 
composition—in other words, employ 
the best methods of research. 

Starting the second day’s sessions, 
Howard C. Caldwell, president of 
Caldwell-Baker Advertising Agency, 
Indianapolis, spoke briefly on the 
function of advertising in the business 
world today. He tied it in by stressing 
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the importance of the codperative ad- 
vertising campaign being conducted 
by the association. “The trade type- 
setting industry,” said the speaker, 
“has a tremendous story to tell. Instead 
of whispering about it, as we are now, 
let us shout it out.” 

Barney Snyder, president of Amer- 
ican Typesetting Corporation, Chi- 
cago, explained in detail the meaning 
of his company’s slogan, “Set in Pen- 
cil—Then in Type.” Readers will 
recall the article on this same topic 
which was printed in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for August, 1937. 

Briefly, “Set in Pencil—Then in 
Type” involves the making of a de- 
tailed and accurate layout design for 
submission to the customer. A close 
approximation of finished artwork is 
made, headings are drawn exactly to 
size and spacing, copy is counted and 
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is represented by lines indicating the 
space required and the “color” the 
type will give. 

All changes are made on the sketch. 
After the customer approves the design 
he does not see it again until he re- 
ceives the completed plate or typog- 
raphy. No proof is submitted. 

In this way, according to Mr. Sny- 
der, there is a meeting of minds of the 
customer and the typographer while 
the work is in the pencil stage, thus 
eliminating customer indecision and 
costly alterations. 

Herman L. Lewis, Detroit Typeset- 
ting Company, presented the list of 
candidates for office. The new officers 
are: president, Herbert F. Czarnow- 
sky, Baltimore Type and Composition 
Corporation, Baltimore; vice-presi- 
dent, Ed. T. Cooper, Cooper & Beatty, 
Limited, Toronto; treasurer, John W. 
Shields, Bridgeport; executive secre- 
tary, William E. Lickfield, Phila- 
delphia. Regional vice-presidents are: 
northwestern, James Marshall, Stow- 
Marshall, Incorporated, New York; 
southeastern, Neil Crowley, Intertype 
Composing Room, Chattanooga; mid- 
western, Bernard Snyder, American 
Typesettng Corporation, Chicago; 
Pacific Coast, Archie J. Little, Seattle; 
Canadian, George Brown, George 
Brown Typesetting Company, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

The executive committee for 1938- 
1939 is composed of: Joseph Baarlaer, 
Cincinnati Typesetting Company, Cin- 
cinnati; Sol M. Cantor, the Composing 
Room, Incorporated, New York; Fred- 
erick Dix, Dix Typesetting Company, 
Syracuse; Thomas L. Jaggars, Jag- 
gars, Chiles, Stovall, Incorporated, 
Dallas; Herman L. Lewis, Detroit 
Typesetting Company, Detroit; Arthur 
J. Meyer, John C. Meyer and Son, 
Philadelphia; Lester A. Neumann, 
M & L Typesetting and Electrotyping 
Company, Chicago; C. Ernest Oster- 
land, Cleveland Typesetting Company, 
Cleveland; Arthur Overbay, Typo- 
graphic Service Company, Indian- 
apolis; Walter Sears, Mono-Trade 
Company, Minneapolis. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was the exhibit of trade com- 
position advertising, gathered under 
the chairmanship of Ben C. Pittsford, 
O K Light Type Company, Chicago. A 
wide selection was shown. 

Among the house-organs was PM— 
An Intimate Magazine for Production 
Managers. Unique in conception, this 
bi-monthly publication of the Compos- 
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ing Room, Incorporated, New York 
City, is rated as the foremost magazine 
of its type published today in the 
United States. 

Reviewer of the exhibit this year was 
Laurance B. Siegfried, editor of The 
American Printer, assuming the role 
taken by J. L. Frazier, who served last 
year when the exhibit was begun. Cer- 
tificates were awarded by the judges, 
Mr. Siegfried, Martin Aldred, and 
Joseph McDermott, to the following 
graphic arts concerns: 

Most meritorious piece : “Confidence 
and Speed,” a folder by M & L Type- 
setting and Electrotyping Company, 
Chicago. Most outstanding house-or- 
gan: PM, the Composing Room, Incor- 
porated, New York City. General ad- 
vertising (exclusive of the above) : 
Class A (cities less than 250,000 
in population). First, John W. 


Shields, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Sec- 
ond, Clyde B. Tryon, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Class B (250,000—500,000). 
First, Jaggars, Chiles, Stovall, Incor- 
porated, Dallas, Texas. Second, Yae- 
ger Typesetting Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. Class C (over 500,000). First, 


John C. Meyer and Son, Philadelphia. 
Second, O K Typesetting Company, 
of Chicago. 

New York City will be the scene of 
1939’s annual convention. The selec- 
tion of a city to hold the spring meet- 
ing in June will be decided upon at a 
later date. 


xk * 
U. T. A. School Reunion 
Alumni of the U. T. A. School of 


Printing gathered for a reunion lunch- 
eon at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapo- 
lis, October 9. This school was for 
many years the foremost school of 
printing in the country; it was organ- 
ized in 1905 and operated until 1927, 
when it was merged with the depart- 
ment of printing at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

During the period of its independent 
operation, more than 2,600 students 
took courses at the school, coming 
from almost every country where 
printing is practiced. Many printers 
now high in the profession look back 
to the time when their names were on 


the U. T. A. school roster. 
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BABY ARRIVES EARLY 


While the stork was not 
expected until next week 
it was easy to see delivery 
wanted to be made before 
the real hot days of August 
set in. 

The impending storm 
which hovered over the 
hospital evidently caused 
Mr. Stork to drop has par- 





STORK NOT BUSY HERE ARE PICTURES OF FATHER AND MOTHER DIANNE PHYLLIS 
MAKES DELIVERY PERINGTON 
JULY 22nd SEES DAYLIGHT 





Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Perington 






STARTS OFF YELLING 

It was at 4:20 P. M. 
when the Mother met the 
stork at the Belmont Hos- 
pital, 4058 ~ ee Street. 
‘Mother had 

waiting since 2:00 Y o'clock 
for the stork to arrive. 








At first the baby had 
been crying and it was 
believed by persons in the 
know that this was a con- 













the heavy showers. FATHER TOTAL 
—— WRECK AFTER 
NEW BORN BABY 
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for the-tiny addition to 


to no avail. 

After a quick call by 
the photographer on the|hope! We hope!) 
Doctor it was Promised Cigars are in order. 
the child would —_ in a —_—;  — 


ui ave been hidden to pre- 

Press photographers) Me. Perington returned) one ee THIS NEW BABY 

with cameras in hand/home to spread the glad 

were geen chasing around/,ows, Phone calls, con- 

Belmont, Hospital looking gratulations and a bottle 

the Perington family, but}! “Revivo” soon put him 
back on his feet. He will 


teturn to work soon. (We 
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Mother is feeling so 









ON ARRIVAL NEW MODEL GIRL-BABY 


ROCKS THE SCALE It is without doubt that 
While the a was|this baby has all latest im- 
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Miniature paper (here slightly reduced) issued by P. L. Perington, a Ludlow operator, Chicago 
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TYPOTHETAE SETS NEW COURSE 


Determination to make its basic principles serve a wider field is aim expressed by the United Typothetae 


of America at its fifty-second annual convention, held at Indianapolis, Indiana, on October 10, 11, and 12 


UT OF the fifty-second annual 
QO convention of the United Ty- 

pothetae of America, held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, October 10, 
11, and 12, emerges, not a new or- 
ganization, not a new U.T.A., not a 
new program for the organization, 
but what might be expressed as a 
new determination to make the pro- 
gram already adopted and in effect 
of wider application and of more ef- 
fective use to the industry as a whole, 
with a more intensive and concerted 
effort to gain wider adoption of the 
fundamental principles for which the 
U.T.A. has stood throughout its fifty- 
two years of existence. 

As told in the keynote address de- 
livered at the opening session by 
James L. Cockrell, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
busy member of the U. T. A. Exec- 
utive Committee, and as mentioned 
again in the annual report of the presi- 
dent, George H. Cornelius, of Indian- 
apolis, a special committee was ap- 
pointed last March, with Mr. Cockrell 
as chairman, to study the U. T. A. 
setup from the standpoint of organiza- 
tion and service to the members. This 
committee made a careful investiga- 
tion to find out whether the present 
program could be supplemented with 
other activities that were needed, or 
whether some of the present activities 
should be emphasized less or discon- 
tinued entirely. 

The findings of the special commit- 
tee were presented at a meeting of the 
board of directors, local Typothetae 
presidents, and members-at-large, held 
during the two days immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of the convention. 
The same fundamental policies and 
background of the organization are 
retained, it being determined, as 
stated by Mr. Cockrell, that these 
policies and the existing program 
constitute the best possible means of 
stabilizing the industry as a whole, in- 
asmuch as they are aimed at the stabil- 
ization of the individual unit in the 
industry. But the result of the discus- 
sion was, as stated by President Cor- 
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nelius, a revamping, not of program, 
but of ways and means, or, in other 
words, the applying of new design and 
technique for functioning. 

As finally presented to the conven- 
tion at the executive session, the reso- 
lution recommended that the executive 





B. B. EISENBERG, president, Corday 
& Gross, Cleveland, new U. T. A. head 


committee during the coming year give 
special consideration to finding ways 
and means for putting into effect im- 
mediately as many as possible of the 
suggestions offered, it being believed 
that there need be no change in the 
basic declaration of policies adopted 
at the convention of 1935. 

Nine suggestions were listed with 
the resolution. These recommended 
that special emphasis be placed on 
making available to local associations 
suggestions for activities having as 
their purpose the greater effectiveness 
of services rendered to members of 
such local associations; that the re- 
cently appointed committee known as 
the U. T. A. Fair Labor Standards Act 
Committee be continued, and such 
other committees be appointed having 


to do with legislative matters as may 
be deemed necessary; that particular 
attention be given to an activity con- 
cerned with establishing relations 
which will be mutually helpful in the 
case of competitive and allied indus- 
tries, and that committees, such as the 
special Paper Trades Relations Com- 
mittee, be appointed from time to time 
with this objective in view; that a 
committee on education be appointed 
to give special consideration to the 
educational needs of the industry 
and to recommend ways and means 
whereby the educational activities for- 
merly sponsored by the U. T. A. may 
again become a major activity in the 
U. T. A. program; that steps be taken 
to determine the number of members 
operating offset, gravure, and steel-die 
engraving equipment, and the amount 
of mechanical payroll involved, and 
to investigate the probable expense of 
extending the production standards 
and economic hour rates and other 
services to cover the mechanical oper- 
ations in these fields. 

Several of the suggestions had to 
do with stimulating interest in activ- 
ities and services, and for increasing 
the interest and attendance at local 
and zone meetings and at the national 
U. T. A. conventions. 

The convention opened Monday 
morning, October 10, and was called 
to order by President George H. Cor- 
nelius. Practically the entire opening 
session was given over to the custom- 
ary opening ceremonies, including 
the addresses of welcome and the re- 
sponse, the introduction of past presi- 
dents and members of the board of di- 
rectors, the introduction of the Public 
Printer of the United States, the pres- 
ident of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, the 
president of the Graphic Arts Trade 
Association Executives, and the presi- 
dent of the Young Executives of the 
Graphic Arts. 

The keynote address, “Three-foot 
Knives and Forks,” by James L. Cock- 
rell, of Tulsa, was the only scheduled 
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address for the opening session. Mr. 
Cockrell reviewed the years of service 
to the industry as rendered by the 
U. T. A., and emphatically brought 
out the need for greater codperation 
on the part of all individual members 
and others interested in the continued 
progress of the industry. 

The second session, on Tuesday 
morning, brought an illuminating de- 
scription of “The Manufacture of 
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Wagner. “Today, most coated papers 
are all-purpose papers. They will print 
better than the comparable grades of 
1929, they are much whiter, much 
cleaner, and much more uniform, and 
they will give a smoother folded edge 
than the folding coateds of 1929.... 
The present qualities will do more 
things, and do them better than the 
1929 qualities. There has been a big 
increase in value. And there has been 


checking up on new accounts, and 
especially on strangers who come to 
them for printing, and urged the print- 
ers to report such frauds that come to 
their notice to their local Typothetae 
secretaries so that a stop can be put 
to these fraudulent practices. 

“Sales Problems in the Printing In- 
dustry” was the subject of an address 
by George L. Willman, sales counsel- 
lor, of Chicago, who stressed the ne- 


U.T. As annual banquet was held in the famous Riley Room of the Claypool Hotel, in Indianapolis, Indiana, on October 10 


United States Currency,” the speaker 
being Clark R. Long, assistant direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. “New Developments and the 
Printability of Paper” was the subject 
of a talk by Frank E. Wagner, of the 
S. D. Warren Company, Boston, who 
described the work that paper manu- 
facturers have been doing in recent 
years and the progress made in pro- 
viding printers with better papers— 
papers that will meet the more exact- 
ing requirements of present-day print- 
ing processes. 

“In 1929 the mills of the paper in- 
dustry offered you a series of coated 
printing papers, and a series of cor- 
responding folding coateds,” said Mr. 
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a big increase in value in English fin- 
ish and supercalendered papers.” 

“Do You Want to Stay in the Print- 
ing Industry?” was the subject of an 
address by Watson M. Gordon, of Do- 
remus and Company, of Boston. 

“Frauds and Rackets,” an address 
by the U. T. A. general counsel, John 
A. Bresnahan, of Washington, D. C., 
held to light many of the frauds per- 
petrated on printers all over the coun- 
try; the speaker stressed the point that 
by allowing themselves to be taken in 
by these frauds, printers were unwit- 
tingly assisting racketeers by furnish- 
ing them “with printed matter that will 
help them steal and rob.” Mr. Bresna- 
han emphasized the need for printers 


cessity of sound sales management in 
the printing business, and gave some 
of the fundamentals of selling printing 
today profitably. 

Addresses on “Why I am in the 
Printing Business,” by John C. Hen- 
ley, Junior, of the Birmingham Pub- 
lishing Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and “The Importance of Educa- 
tion in the Development of the Print- 
ing Industry,” by Harry L. Gage, of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
completed the program for the third 
session, held on Wednesday morning, 
October 12. 

The last executive session held on 
Wednesday afternoon brought the re- 
ports of officers and committees, as 
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well as the election of officers. In addi- 
tion to the resolutions already referred 
to, resolutions were also passed ex- 
tending appreciation to the officers for 
their work, to the speakers at the con- 
vention sessions, to the Indianapolis 
printers for their hospitality. The 
printing trade customs and the code 
of ethics were again endorsed, the con- 
vention by resolution reaffirming its 
approval and restating its allegiance, 


merchants, and printers, be organized. 
(c) That it is the opinion of the indus- 
try that the normal method of distribu- 


_ ting paper is from the mill to the mer- 


chant to the printer or converter. (d) 
That printers should favor with pa- 
tronage those jobbers who make an 
honest effort to adhere to normal 
methods of distribution and to sell on 
a wholesale mark-up basis only items 
which actually are sold “out of stock.” 


converters, also support of the nation- 
wide policy; contact with local paper 
merchants by the local committees so 
as to be prepared to carry out the pro- 
gram developed by the national com- 
mittee’s efforts. 

Still another resolution extended 
commendation to the American Photo- 
Engravers Association for its work in 
connection with the magazine known 
as More Business, and recommending 





Music and humor were features of the annual banquet. More entertainment for guests was provided the following evening 


and the secretary was introduced to 
publicize these resolutions. 

Another important resolution per- 
tained to paper-trade relations; this 
arose out of recommendations made 
to the U. T. A. by the Graphic Arts 
Trade Association Executives follow- 
ing a study of the recently published 
report of the special Paper Trade Re- 
lations Committee. The recommenda- 
tions included, first, that a national 
printers’ policy on paper merchandis- 
ing methods should be adopted, to in- 
clude the following: (a) That the re- 
port of the committee be given na- 
tional distribution among printers, 
iobbers, and mills. (b) That a perma- 
nent committee representing mills, 


(e) That the broken-package mark-up 
be determined on a weight rather than 
a value basis. (f) That inequalities in 
annual tonnage and “use” contracts 
are detrimental to the industry as a 
whole and should be corrected. 
Further recommendations included 
public commendation of the commit- 
tee and its reappointment, with in- 
structions to draw up a long-range 
program; the immediate starting of a 
campaign to educate printers to make 
a “per pound” charge for handling 
paper regardless of who supplies the 
paper; immediate development of a 
program by local associations to meet 
local conditions in connection with re- 
lations between paper merchants and 


the active support of the members by 
subscriptions. 

B. B. Eisenberg, of the Corday & 
Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
stepped from the office of first vice- 
president to that of president as a re- 
sult of the election. Other officers are: 
Edward J. Mordaunt, of C. J. O’Brien, 
Incorporated, New York City, first 
vice-president; H. F. Ambrose, of the 
E. T. Lowe Publishing Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee, second vice- 
president; R. W. Bradford, Bradford- 
Robinson Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado, third vice-president; Harry O. 
Owen, of C. O. Owen and Co., Incor- 
porated, Chicago, fourth vice-presi- 
dent; William T. Greig, of the Bureau 
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of Engraving, Minneapolis, fifth vice- 
president; and Oscar T. Wright, of the 
National Capital Press, Washington, 
D. C., treasurer. 

Those attending the convention had 
a busy time keeping up with the differ- 
ent special-group sessions held be- 
tween regular convention sessions. 
Monday afternoon brought an ac- 
counting and cost-finding conference 
under the chairmanship of Oscar T. 
Wright, U. T. A. treasurer. Here dis- 
cussions were held on such subjects as 
depreciation of capital assets; inclu- 
sion of selling expense in cost rates; 
budget costs; cost reconciliation and 
tie-in of costs; and ratios and their ap- 
plication to operation. 

At the same time a session was held 
by the Graphic Arts Trade Association 
Executives, with discussions on the 
field of possible insurance service; 
serving members with respect to taxes, 
this being divided into special security 
taxes and miscellaneous taxes; and the 
report of the U. T. A. special Paper 
Trade Relations Committee. 

The Young Executives of the 
Graphic Arts were also in session at 
the same time. 





The production symposium, under 
the chairmanship of Fred W. Hoch, 
supervisor of production of the U. T. 
A., was considered by many to be the 
high spot of the convention, bringing 
together leading experts to answer 
questions pertaining to their specific 
fields or branches of the graphic arts. 
This has been reported in a special 
article (see following page). 


x * 


Equipment Group Meets 
Members of the National Equipment 
Association held their fifth annual 
meeting at the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, on October 11. Thomas R. 
Jones, president of American Type 
Founders, was elected president of the 
association; the retiring president was 
Harvey D. Best, president of the Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia. Other officers elected 
were: vice-president, R. V. Mitchell, 
president of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, Cleveland; treasurer, James 
S. Gilbert, president of the Dexter 
Folder Company; secretary, James E. 
Bennet. The association voted to con- 
tinue its support of the National 


Canadian delegates to U. T. A. and I. T. C. A. conventions, with Capt. A. T. Mann, Junior, 
vice-president of Intertype Corporation, at a dinner given by him in their honor. Seated: Mrs. 
George S. Brown, Toronto; Miss O. Ottoway, secretary, Graphic Arts Association, Toronto; 
J. C. Shipman, director, Government Printing Bureau, Toronto; Mrs. H. W. Winpenny, 
Toronto; Fred Howe, Toronto. Standing: G. S. Brown, Toronto; George Vizard, Government 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa; Harry Ross; H. W. Winpenny; Ed. Cooper; and Captain Mann 


Tuesday afternoon brought a pro- 
duction symposium, also the second 
sessions of the Trade Association 
Executives and the Young Executives 
of the Graphic Arts. 
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Graphic Arts Educational Guild, to 
which organization the group has con- 
tributed generously both time and fi- 
nancial support. Public Printer A. E. 
Giegengack later addressed the group. 


TAY BACK WHE 


Excerpts from old files 
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9S The postal notes issued by the Govern- 
ment are pronounced a very poor job, in pa- 
per, ink, and presswork. Postmasters all over 
the country are protesting, and the prob- 
ability is that contracts made for the supply 
of the notes will be canceled at once, and 
other contracts for a better article made. 


—October, 1883. 


9 An inexplicable craze for the grotesque 
seems to have reached our type foundries— 
for certainly many of the specimens recently 
turned out, dubbed “the latest artistic de- 
signs,” are the most atrocious and abomin- 
able ever conceived by the mind of man, and 
bear as much relation to artistic printing as 
a dromedary does to an. Arab steed. 

—May, 1884. 


9S A St. Louis printer begs leave to inform 
an inquirer in a late number of THE INLAND 
PrInTER that a “great brevier” is made by 
the St. Louis Typefoundry, and is exactly 
two-thirds of the pica of that foundry. It is 
larger than their regular brevier, and is pre- 
ferred to it by St. Louis printers. It is a trifle 
larger than Johnson’s brevier. 

—November, 1885. 


9S The rage for illustrations by cheap, un- 
sightly, and unmeaning cuts has assumed 
the form of an epidemic. . . . Some of the 
specimen sheets received, and we suppose 
we get our share of them, seem to be etch- 
ings copied from the walls of an insane asy- 
lum—the productions of idiots, fit only to be 
circulated among idiots.—November, 1885. 


9 The day has passed when the members 
of the craft can safely be sneered at on ac- 
count of the place they occupy, either in so- 
ciety or the vast machinery of the business 
world. Now printing can boldly throw down 
the glove and challenge comparison with any 
and every trade or profession for sobriety, 
respectability, the calling to high places of 
trust and honor, as it has ever been able to 
do for education, intelligence, genius, and 
the rare dowery of brains. W. H. BUSHNELL. 

—July, 1886. 


SS What is claimed to be the best eight 
hours’ work ever done on a typesetting ma- 
chine has been accomplished by Eugene 
Taylor, a Mergenthaler compositor, em- 
ployed on a Denver paper. In eight hours 
Taylor set 65,000 ems, the machine being 
geared to eighty-eight revolutions. 


—September, 1895. 


9 A pill is before the Kansas legislature 
providing that typesetting machines shall not 
be used anywhere in the state-——May, 1897. 


3 A three-sheet by Maxfield Parrish adver- 
tising Opie Read’s novel, “Bolanyo,” is being 
shown on the billboards. Messrs. Way & Wil- 
liams, of Chicago, anticipate a demand from 
collectors for this poster; it is expected there 
will be some for disposal at $1 each, or $2 
mounted and varnished.—September, 1897. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS PROGRESS TOLD 


Eleven experts discuss new developments at production symposium held at convention of United Typothetae 


of America, Indianapolis. Opportunities to reduce production costs are pointed out to printing executives 


PRODUCTION SYMPOSIUM, consid- 
A ered by many to be the high spot 
of the convention, was held Tuesday 
afternoon, October 11, under the chair- 
manship of Fred W. Hoch, supervisor 
of production management of the U. 
T. A. Eleven experts, specialists in 
their particular lines, were present to 
answer questions. In opening the sym- 
posium, Chairman Hoch called on 
each of these eleven experts to state 
briefly what he considered the impor- 
tant advancement in his division of the 
industry in the past year. 


Coated Paper Improved 


With regard to paper, Summerfield 
Eney, Junior, of the Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, New York City, 
said he thought the most remarkable 
developments he had seen were those in 
coated paper for offset printing. Then 
came the work done on high-speed 
presses, in from two to five colors. Next 
was the fact, not exactly new, that 
many printers had found that three- 
color work will give as good results, 
if not better in some instances, as 
four-color printing. 


Letterpress Advantages 


In letterpress, Raymond Blatten- 
berger, of Edward Stern and Company, 
of Philadelphia, cited the advancement 
made in printing with high-gloss inks 
on coated papers, which he felt was 
one of the things letterpress printing 
can and will be able to do much better 
than any of the offset processes. Mr. 
Blattenberger felt that there were 
still things the photoengraver can do 
to a plate which the offset printer can- 
not do to his plate; he pointed out that 
the way illustrations can be brought 
out by makeready, and by the human 
touch the pressman gives to a job of 
letterpress, as well as the laying of ink 
on paper by relief printing, are better 
for some purposes and still continue 
to be better than with the offset process. 

The type of machinery that manu- 
facturers are now furnishing was an- 
other point emphasized by Mr. Blatten- 
berger, also the development of inks 
and paper which make it possible for 


the ink to dry instantaneously on the 
sheet, particularly with high-speed 
presses. Likewise, the spray processes 
which are making it possible to lay a 
full volume of ink on the paper and 
produce a job with a full volume of 
ink without offset. 


Dot Etching Developed 


William J. Wilkinson, of Zeese-Wil- 
kinson Company, Incorporated, Long 
Island City, New York, felt the greatest 
advancement in offset printing was 
that it was now possible to make per- 
fect reproductions of originals by four- 
color methods, because there had 
finally been developed a method of 
dot etching which is absolutely certain, 
and in which the making of the plate 
is similar to the making of plates for 
typographic printing. Typographic 
plates can be re-etched until a perfect 
reproduction of the original is secured, 
which was not always the case with 
offset positives used to re-etch plates 
from which four-color printing was 
done. Through long research and ex- 
perimenting, however, four-color pro- 
ductions can be made by offset with 
the same fidelity that formerly ob- 
tained in typographic printing. 

The next important step, Mr. Wil- 
kinson observed, was that printing by 
offset can now be done on coated pa- 
pers with the same facility and the 
same richness as by typographic print- 
ing. Also, the extra speed of offset 
printing, the lower cost of making 
plates, the wide range of papers, and 
the possibility of using papers (in ad- 
dition to coated) which have textures 
that cannot be used in typographic 
printing, were other features men- 


tioned by Mr. Wilkinson. 


Electrotypers Assist 


Electrotypers also have made ad- 
vancements, according to John F. 
Lutes, of Indianapolis, who stated that 
at the present time the most serious 
thought in the minds of electrotypers 
is to assist the relief printer in any 
way possible so he can hold his ground. 

Pre-makeready was emphasized by 
Mr. Lutes, who observed that during 


this past year particularly electro- 
typers have given a lot of thought and 
effort to assisting the printer in elimi- 
nating the work he has to do in pre- 
paring his plates for the press and in 
the makeready after they are on the 
press, by putting as much of the make- 
ready as possible into the plate. This, 
as Mr. Lutes stated, is the holding out 
of the solids to the higher point for 
plate impression, and the recessing of 
the highlight and shadow dots to the 
point where clean roller distribution 
and clean impression can be secured 
without the plate rocking on the press. 

Much thought is being given by elec- 
trotypers to helping printers reduce 
their costs—not by furnishing cheaper 
plates, but through the use of precision 
methods, using precision test presses 
for proving plates and touching up 
those places that must be brought up 
so that when the plate is put on the 
press the low spots are eliminated and 
hard edges do not have to be dealt with. 


Inks for High Speeds 


The printing executive today real- 
izes that unless he keeps up with the 
parade of new developments in the 
graphic arts he misses the one chance 
of reducing his production costs and 
probably increasing his profits, said 
George L. Welp, of the International 
Printing Ink Corporation, New York 
City. He told of the efforts of ink manu- 
facturers to meet the requirements for 
inks that will meet the demands for 
higher and still higher speeds of pro- 
duction. Precision control methods, 
Mr. Welp said they had found, must 
be used in the manufacture of every- 
thing that goes into the printing job, 
and “we have also discovered the value 
of codrdinated fundamental research.” 

Citing the case of the magazine Life, 
Mr. Welp told how the paper manu- 
facturers developed a paper, a coated 
stock, that met the exacting specifica- 
tions; how the inkmaker had intro- 
duced a new kind of ink that dried not 
in hours but in split seconds, develop- 
ing a process which brought the means 
of producing copies at the terrific rate 
required by the publishers; and how 
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the press manufacturer had brought 
advanced machinery to meet the re- 
quirements. With news now being 
flashed from one end of the earth to 
the other, photos sent by wire and by 
radio, it is small wonder, as Mr. Welp 
stated, that the production end of the 
graphic arts industry is being con- 
stantly challenged to set new speed 
records in production. 

The greater speeds in the graphic 
arts are not being confined to publica- 
tion printing said Mr. Welp. Many of 
the same methods which have been ap- 
plied to step up the rate in this field 
are now being used to speed the pro- 
duction of bags, labels, packages, and 
containers of all kinds. Gloss inks 
which stay open on the press as long 
as five hours have been developed, and 
are replacing overprint and spirit var- 
nish in many cases with resultant sav- 
ings to the customer. Precision meth- 
ods in color measurement and in color 
specification promise to contribute to 
accuracy and to the reduction of waste 
in nearly all phases of color printing, 
the introduction of the recording color 
spectrophotometer bringing a scien- 
tific control for matching and specify- 
ing colors. 


Rollers for Each Job 


Rapid changes in the printing field, 
new types of ink and presses, have 
brought startling things to the front so 
far as rollers are concerned, according 
to E. B. Davis, of the Ideal Roller and 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
Rollermakers are now furnishing roll- 
ers made for the specific purpose for 
which they are to be used; it is surpris- 
ing, said the speaker, how many dif- 
ferent types of rollers are now avail- 
able. Hence it behooves the printer to 
consult with his rollermaker and give 
him the facts as to the purposes for 
which the rollers are to be used, as a 
roller furnished for one purpose, or 
for one type of solvent, or a specific 
type of ink, may be utterly useless 
under different conditions. 


Precision Emphasized 


The adoption of precision machin- 
ery for testing the height of type, for 
testing cuts, and so on, has been one 
of the outstanding advances in the 
composition field, said Herman L. 
Lewis, of the Detroit Typesetting Com- 
pany. Advances also have been made 
in methods for testing the makeup of 
forms within a thousandth of an inch 
where there are color breaks, which 
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have meant a considerable saving for 
the printer. Likewise, remarkable 
strides have been made in all types of 
proving for reproduction by the offset 
or gravure printer—proofs on Cello- 
phane, glassine, black on white, white 
on black, and so on. 


Plate Mounting Studied 


In regard to plate mounting, Lee 
Augustine, of the Printing Machinery 
Company, Cincinnati, said that today 
a good metal-base system is considered 
a necessity in almost any printing 
plant. Whether or not a metal-base 
system is needed is determined entirely 
by the amount of printing being done 
from electrotypes or stereotypes. An 
important contribution to the metal- 
base industry has been the introduction 
of new metals in the manufacture of 
both the blocks and the hooks; and the 
use of new machine tools has enabled 
manufacturers to make their bases 
with a great deal more precision. To- 
day, a good metal-base system can be 
secured with a plus or minus of .0005 
of an inch, and in most cases metal 
base is made exactly to the specified 
standard height of .759. 

An important feature cited by Mr. 
Augustine was that an unbiased series 
of studies, made during the past year 
in connection with the use of wood- 
mounted plates and type forms, and 
plates mounted on metal bases, proved 
that in many cases printers can save 
the cost of electrotypes by using a 
metal-base system. 


Bookbinding Advances 


In speaking for the bookbinding 
field, Bertram Wolff, of H. Wolff Book 
Manufacturing Company, New York 
City, said he thought the greatest ad- 
vancement is that the printer has now 
begun to call the bookbinder in at the 
beginning of a job and not at the end. 
You can’t make a good book if you 
have the sheets printed and send them 
to your binder and expect him to take 
the materials and make what you think 
you ought to get out of it, said Mr. 
Wolff. Mechanical improvements in 
the industry have been great. A new 
folding machine has been brought out 
which operates at a much higher speed, 
does more accurate folding, and has a 
perforator on the sheet which elimi- 
nates wrinkles. 

A new sewing machine has been in- 
troduced which operates on a larger 
sheet, a larger signature, at a much 

higher speed, giving better and tighter 





sewing and automatically placing the 
first and last signatures. A gluing-up 
machine also has been developed 
which has improved the operation of 
gluing up books, speeds up produc- 
tion, and gives better gluing-up. 

Lining up also has been advanced, 
pasting has been improved both in the 
machine and through the research 
work done on paste, and the problem 
of warping of books has been reduced, 
a great improvement in board and a 
study of the end paper having prac- 
tically eliminated warping—provided 
the printer or publisher allows the 
books to stay in the bindery long 
enough to dry out. 

Cover making has advanced, both 
through the introduction of an im- 
proved machine which automatically 
feeds the cloth and boards and delivers 
the covers at a higher speed, and 
through methods by which cloth can 
be printed before it is put over the 
boards. Improved materials for stamp- 
ing, improvements in other materials, 
also methods of testing materials de- 
veloped by the research department of 
the Book Manufacturing Institute with 
the help of the Government Printing 
Office, are among other advances in the 


bookbinding field. 


Silk-screen Work Gains 


Silk-screen printing also is making 
rapid progress, according to R..A. 
Bigelow, of Chicago. An important 
factor in that field is the development 
of process paint. With the use of this 
paint and a good grade of silk for the 
screens, Mr. Bigelow stated, he had 
seen screens that would print at least 
seventy thousand prints before the 
screen was worn out, and he also has 
seen presses that print between 1,800 
and 3,000 an hour. Today, silk-screen 
printing is being done on milk bottles, 
drinking glasses, draperies, curtains, 
and almost any surface imaginable. 


Direct Color Improved 


Speaking .of advances in photoen- 
graving, Cecil Swain referred briefly 
to direct color, saying that “we are 
having a lot of fun, and trouble, with 
direct color.” Everyone who has a 
camera, he said, has the idea he can 
take direct color. “We are spending a 
lot of money, trying to get into direct 
color, and heaven knows where we will 
be because there are so many different 
methods. If you buy direct color and 
pay a good price for it you will get 
something. If you don’t, you won't.” 
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Mr. Swain warned the “offset guys” 
that “we’re after you” when he spoke 
of making plates for the Wale press, 
which, as he stated, prints from a .005 
of an inch sheet of copper, everything 
being transferred or photographed by 
photoengraving, including halftones 
and type, and all being on that sheet of 
copper, which is wrapped around the 
cylinder, squeezed down, and run. It’s 
a very high-speed press, Mr. Swain 
pointed out. 

The progress of dry offset was also 
referred to by Mr. Swain, who said, 
“We are making a lot of plates for dry 
offset, and I know a number of dry off- 
sets as high as seven colors, on which 


they are using 110-line screens and are. 


getting perfect register, and getting 
gold and silver most beautifully.” The 
colors, Mr. Swain stated, do not over- 
lap—about half a hair is left between 
the colors, and there is no overprinting 
of colors. “You are going to be up 
against that in the near future; it’s 
coming,” Mr. Swain predicted. 

The meeting was then given over to 
answering questions on different phases 
of the industry, and on various prob- 
lems encountered, a large number of 
such questions having been presented 
in writing by those in attendance. 
Some of the questions and answers of 
most general interest will be presented 
in digest form in a later issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


x * 
Seeks Craft Poems 


A letter recently received from J. P. 
Bagley, 136-05 Sanford Avenue, Flush- 
ing, New York, informs us that he is 
endeavoring to compile a collection 
of poems relating to the printing crafts, 
with the view to publishing them in 
permanent form. He already has re- 
ceived a large number, but would like 
to make the collection as complete as 
possible, and will greatly appreciate 
it if any of the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER will send him copies of any 
such poems they may have. 

Where poems are in scrap books, or 
in other form which the owners may 
value and wish to preserve, Mr. Bag- 
ley makes it a practice to have them 
typed immediately and the originals 
returned to the senders. Mr. Bagley is 
making his collection cover all 
branches of the printing crafts, and 
includes verses of a serious nature as 
well as those in the lighter and more 
humorous vein. We are sure many of 
our readers will be able to assist Mr. 
Sagley in this worthy enterprise. 








The 
Typographic Scoreboard 


November, 1938 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of October 1, 8, 15, and November 5 


119 page and two-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 


Carano GOP xs. «ndsececvidensies 44 
Bold, 28; Old Style, 16 
GACH 62 oot dnc en gece Meus 31 


Regular (M), 11; Bold (M), 7; 
Book (T), 13 


Cachan ORR os: Usa waesirodenw ene 15 
Bold, 7; Old Style, 8 

Radiinata G6 bcc ces cons wsacncanss 8 
HackenwiecOh) accecececcseceues 3 
SYer Gl A) ER epec erie errr eer 3 
Sect italian CB sec ceccoscnseee 3 
Cheltenttanw COW sxc:cis4 ce:coe ce cer 2 
Monotype Schoolbook (T)......... 2 
Bypewsiter OM) occ. 6-00 ec cclenes 2 
Caslon: Antique CB) c..ccccscsetes J. 
Cloister Old Style (PF) <...06.cecwines 1 
Goudy Baldr CB as cviscinc nee actess i 
Goudy Modern (M).....2s.000005 1 
Wome Hatem (Ve acre = ates nei teav ets 1 
*M—Modernistic; **T—Traditional 

Ads set in traditional faces......... 96 
Ads set in modernistic faces........ 22 


Affecting the score, of course, is the 
fact that the display of 21 advertisements 
credited above to traditional type faces 


FOR TODAY'S SIMPLER, 
WORE WHOLESOME MEALS, 
WOWEN NATURALLY TORH 

TO sours. 


appeared in faces of modernistic char- 
acter. Thus, if display rather than text 
were considered in the analysis, the score 
would be: Traditional, 75; Modern, 43. 
One advertisement was entirely hand-let- 
tered and it is modern in character. 


Weight of Type 


Ade set in hold-face< «... oc. ccccscces 56 
Ads set in medium-face............ 15 
Ads set:im Haht-lace an... 5 cece cen 47 


Style of Layout 


Canventianalre so accs we seennswoees 62 
Moderately Modern .............. 44 
Pronouncedly Modern ...........-. 13 
Illustrations 

CONVONONAN, o63coecKcdsoceeasces 77 
Moderately Modern .............. 37 
Pronouncedly Modern ............ 5 


General Effect 
(All-Inclusive) 


CERVONUONAR  occcstcnasalcne caeees 46 
Moderately Modern .............. 64 
Pronouncedly Modern ............ 9 





Scorekeeper considers these the best modern and conventional page advertisements 
in the four issues of The Saturday Evening Post that were considered in this analysis. 
It is understood, of course, that only typography, layout, and art are here involved 
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Hungary: Holiday Regulations 


e According to a decree issued by the Gov- 
ernment of Hungary, certain strict rules 
have to be observed by employers in regard 
to the granting of annual summer holidays. 
The period of holiday varies according to the 
length of service of each employe. Generally 
speaking, every employe is entitled to six 
days after twelve months employment, to 
eight days after five years, nine days after 
eight years, ten days after eleven years, 
eleven days after fourteen years, and twelve 
days after seventeen years. Salaried em- 
ployes—clerks, foremen, managers, and the 
like—are entitled to longer holidays. The 
Federation of Master Printers, therefore, 
had to adjust the collective wage agreement 
with the trade union to the requirements of 
this summer-holiday act. 


Shortage of Craftsmen 


e In the annual report of the executive 
council of the British Federation of Master 
Printers, the following interesting state- 
ment is made: “There is without question a 
shortage of thoroughly competent workers in 
the trade, and, while the reduction of hours 
does not appear as yet to have seriously ac- 
centuated that problem, the difficulty has 
been temporarily avoided by the improved 
organization and increased mechanization 
that has taken place in many offices to offset 
the shorter hours. .. ” 


Makes Gift of His Plant 


e@ The owner of a good-size printing plant 
and bindery in Kungsgarden, Sweden, do- 
nated his entire business and properties to 
his employes so that he could retire from all 
activities and enjoy the last years of his life. 
Each employe received a certain amount of 
shares in the business, according to the 
length of his services. The generosity of this 
master-printer, R. Rosenlof, has long been 
famed. He has financed many foundations. 


“Precise as Bridge-Building” 


e Dr. G. L. Riddell, director of Research, 
Printing and Allied Trades Research Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, made the following 
remarks before the thirty-eighth annual con- 
gress of British Master Printers: “Printing, 
like all other natural functions, is dependent 
upon cause and effect, and if one knows suf- 
ficient about the underlying principles of a 
process, one can usually control it and make 
it behave in the way one wants.” 

Doctor Riddell could see no reason why 
printing should not be made as precise as 
bridge-building. If an engineer built a bridge 
and it fell down, everyone admitted that he 
was a poor engineer; but if a printer printed 
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and the job fell down, it was an act of God 
and inevitable, owing to the complexity of 
printing! Before a bridge was built, the en- 
gineer calculated the stresses and strains 
which occurred at every part of the bridge, 
and he knew precisely what was required of 
the steel and other materials which went to 
make the bridge, and could test the materials 
to see that they fulfilled his requirements. 
Eventually, the same state of affairs would 
hold good in the printing industry, said Doc- 
tor Riddell, and it was to this end that the 
longer-ranged researches of the Printing and 
Allied Trades Research Association were di- 
rected. Work on paper, ink, and the printing 
processes was in hand; investigators were 
trying to find out all about the behavior of 
paper and ink under printing conditions and 
to find out exactly what was happening in the 
printing processes. 

Concluding, Doctor Riddell said that they 
had had a visit from a delegation from the 
U.S.S.R., and that his own visit had revealed 
that in Russia they were twenty years ahead 
of any country in printing research. 


Printing in Holland 


e The number of printing and kindred busi- 
nesses in Holland, for which statistical data 
exist, amounts to 1,632, and these concerns 
employ 19,797 people. The various processes 
are represented as follows: Thirty-eight 
process engravers employing 650 people; one 
hundred lithographic printers employing 
1,300 people; 1,282 letterpress printers em- 
ploying 13,000 people; 339 bookbinders 
employing 2,800 people. 


“That Card Looks Familiar!’ 


e A Middlesex (England) hospital ap- 
pealed to the public to send in its used 
Christmas cards, on the strength of an offer 
of a certain establishment to pay the hos- 
pital about 50 cents for every thousand 
cards, It is understood that the public, think- 
ing it to be a fine benevolent act, literally 
sent millions of cards. Now it appears that 
the “benevolent” firm intends to inset new 
printing into all the usable cards and to re- 
sell them next Christmas time at specially 
reduced prices. The consternation among 
other greeting-card publishers is said to be 
intense, as may be expected. 


Colors and Eye-strain 


e The use by printers of India-tinted and 
buff papers seems to be the forerunner of a 
plan to replace the old blackboards of our 
schools with yellow boards upon which blue 
chalk is to be used. A saving in time and 
strain thereby is reported by the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 











School for Trade Secretaries 


e The Federation of French Master Printers 
has organized a course for training local sec- 
retaries in all subjects relating to their duties 
—legal, economic, technical—in the printing 


_ industry. Highly qualified lecturers have 


been secured to instruct the secretaries, so 
that at the end of the course they will have 
a wealth of information and advice at their 
disposal for their many tasks. The advantage 
of such courses, however, is considered to be 
found not only in the actual knowledge im- 
parted to the students and in the exchange of 
opinions, but also in the fact that the activ- 
ities of local and district associations will in 
the future be more uniform, which will be 
beneficial for the whole trade. 


Russia Orders Presses 


e Oversea printing-trade journals have re- 
ported that the three major Russian printing- 
machine manufacturing houses are not able 
to fulfill the demands for new presses in 
Russia, especially since the machines built 
there are old types. Negotiations for new 
equipment were completed with manufac- 
turers in the United States last year, and it 
is said that new contracts are being consid- 
ered, not only for new presses but also for 
American patents and processes of printing. 
The Amtorg Trading Corporation, New York 
City, is reported to be the negotiating agency 
representing the Russian Government in the 
United States. 


Czechoslovakian Printing 


eThere are reported to be 1,245 firms in 
Czechoslovakia engaged in printing and en- 
graving, these employing 28,381 people. 
Among these 1,008 are letterpress printers, 
employing 17,186 people; eighty-three are 
lithographic, offset, gravure, and collotype 
printers; and 107 are mixed plants, employ- 
ing 9,444 people. There are thirty-eight proc- 
ess-engraving plants, not including process- 
engraving departments in printing offices, 
and these employ 507 people. There is one 
printing office, or process-engraving plant, 
for every 12,000 inhabitants. 


Termites Destroy Library 


e The ancient Palmleaf Library of Co- 
lombo has been destroyed by termites, which 
were discovered recently as officials were 
making preparations to take inventory. This 
great collection contained old manuscripts in 
Singalese that were over seven hundred years 
old. Famous fine bindings by outstanding 
craftsmen, holding the tissue-thin palmleaf 
manuscripts, were also ruined, and only 
small remainders were reported to have been 
saved from complete destruction. 
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RIGHTLY BEAMING between two Dittlers (upper 

left) is Fred W. Hoch, New York City. Dittler 

Number One is Emil, proprietor of Dittler 

Brothers, Atlanta, Georgia; Dittler Number 
Two is Alex D., Junior, buyer for the same concern. The 
Claypool Hotel background will look familiar to all dele- 
gates to the U. T. A. and I. T. C. A. conventions in Indian- 
apolis last month. . . . (Center, above) Ernest F. Trotter, 
managing editor of Printing. He’s a camera-clicker him- 
self—so here’s right back at him! ... (Right, above) A 
typographic threesome: Clay Wellman, Chicago district 
manager, Ludlow Typograph Company; H. A. Nicholson, 
editor, The Canadian Printer and Publisher; and John O. 
King, Ludlow’s general sales manager. . . . (Below, left) 
Jumping from the Claypool in Indianapolis to the offices 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, we find 
another type-minded trio: Walter Patterson, Mergen- 
thaler’s agency chief, and a former Chicago printer; Paul 
A. Bennett, in charge of typographic layout for Mergen- 
thaler, and writer and lecturer on graphic arts subjects; 
and John E. Allen, energetic editor of The Linotype News. 


Among visitors this summer from Australia was the gentle- 
man seen below in the white suit (center), Walter J. Cryer, 
managing director of W. J. Cryer and Company Proprie- 
tary Limited, Redfern, N. S. W., Australia. Some of the 
excellent printed work that comes out of “Cryterion” House 
has been reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER. . . . (Below, 
right) Jumping back to New York again, we find ourselves 
in the office of B. Walter Radcliffe, advertising manager of 
Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn. “Rad” hasn’t lost any 
of his old skill as a typographic designer. The gentleman 
sitting opposite him at his desk (with pencil) is Fred Glen 
Small, New York City, head of the agency bearing his name. 
Mr. Small creates Intertype advertising. . . . (Bottom, left) 
George Bennett, folder-machine expert, Dexter Folder Com- 
pany, New York office. The gentleman seated with him, a 
visitor, we have been unable to identify. . . . (Bottom, cen- 
ter) Eric Leipprand, president of the Bauer Type Foundry, 
Incorporated, New York City, obligingly poses in front of 
an interesting wall map in his office. . . . (Bottom, right) 
George Harvey Petty, typographic designer at Typographic 
Service Company, Incorporated, of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


[Photos: J. L. Frazier] 
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House-Organ Parade 








Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


HE FIRST MAN who named his summer 
‘ies “Dew Drop Inn” probably de- 
serves a little credit for ingenuity. It is even 
possible that the name, aside from its pun- 
ning connotation, was genuinely apt. 

We can imagine a charming cottage, fresh 
and inviting, of which the proprietor was 
indeed a hospitable soul; it was his chief 
pleasure, perhaps, that guests did drop in— 
and found quarters as cool and reviving as a 
dew drop. 

That man, in naming his place, had a flash 
of inspiration. Alas for the thousands who 
followed him, aad helped themselves to his 
brain-child! By doing so, they revealed a 
sorry lack of originality and imagination. 

It happens every day; and house-organs 
don’t fare any better than summer cottages. 
Once in a while, though, a really good name 
does turn up. And it sticks in your mind— 
because it’s fresh, and unusual, and maybe 
very appropriate. 

We'd like to hand the palm this month to 
the Higgins-McArthur Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. This firm’s house-organ has a 
name we'd vote for:—“Sez” Charlie & Mac. 
Unpretentious. Personal. Friendly. And 
we have a feeling that Charlie and Mac 
didn’t pick it up from some other summer 
cottage they saw somewhere. . . . Gosh, let’s 
hope not, anyway! 


Lanston’s Mono-Facts 

There’s a professional rightness about 
Mono-Facts, the publication of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia. 
It presents type and typographic comment 
with the expert touch you’d expect from this 
big-league organization. Mono-Facts is 
printed in two colors, in the form of a 
French-folded broadside (8% by 10%). 
The front page features editorial paragraphs 
dealing with monotype products and usage; 
the subject of “Close-Fitting” is discussed 
on the inside pages; and the full inside 
spread is devoted to “The ‘Gothic’ Letter and 
its Descendants,” with illuminating com- 
ment by Sol. Héss, Lanston’s associate art 
director. Excellent job all around. 


Young Man Going Places 

James E. Shaw is a brisk and breezy young 
typographer in Buffalo, New York, who gen- 
erally wears a boutonniere (successfully) 
and gives evidence of Going Places. All we 
know about him is what we’ve read in Right 
Dress, his monthly house-organ. From it, 
we've gained the impression that friendly 
Mr. Shaw has personality, sincerity, energy, 
and ability—in other words, a lot to recom- 
mend him. 

Right Dress is a sweet example of how 
printed matter can be made to create a 
strong and favorable impression. Unfortu- 
nately, we can’t give you the formula; there 
are no unusual features or tricks in the little 
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eight-page booklet (54 by 8%) ; the editor 
simply has the gift for saying the convincing 
and ingratiating (or stimulating) thing. As 
a matter of fact, Right Dress has much of 
the style and manner of Ed. Stuart’s Typo 
Graphic, which crackles and sparks consis- 
tently in the Pittsburgh area. 

Ed. Stuart, we understand, gave young 
James considerable encouragement, in the 
form of friendly correspondence, back in 
1923; the latter eventually visited the maes- 
tro in Pittsburgh and was inspired to buckle 
down to good typography in earnest. 


What the Readers Want 

The first issue of Right Dress appeared in 
March of this year as “T'ypo—A New Baby,” 
and offered ten dollars for a good permanent 
name. (The winner was Daniel A. Brochard, 
secretary-treasurer of the Davis Bulletin 
Company.) Thus launched, the little sheet 
settled down to a study of reader prefer- 
ences; the second issue carried a return- 
postage card (reproduced herewith) re- 
questing comments, which enabled the editor 
to report: 

“The returns from the questionnaire indi- 
cate that our good readers want two things 
in this little paper: first, technical articles 


To improve “Right Dress” 


(] More poetry 

[] More jokes 

[] Fewer jokes 

[] More stories about people 


[] More technical articles about 
good typography. 
[] Fewer ditto 


[] I think Right Dress is good. 
Keep on sending it. 


(1 I think Right Dress is punk. 
Take my name off the list. 


I also suggest: 





Name. 





Title 





ompeny 
Address 








Questionnaire to Right Dress readers which 
helped to guide Editor James Shaw, Buffalo 


about good typography; and second, exar:- 
ples of good and bad ads. These reques:: 
will govern our preparation of copy in ti:2 
future. If you don’t agree with our opinion :. 
say so! Send us a letter, and we will pu?- 
lish it, answer it, and put your picture in to 
boot if space permits.” 

Editor Shaw was as good as his word (“/, 
Promise by Shaw is as Good as Law”). 
Right Dress has presented typographic speci- 
mens, articles on shape and tone harmony, 
correct display, balance, and the like. Per- 
sonalities, with photographs, are also played 
up. Recent issues have gone from four to 
eight pages and carried a few paid ads. 
The magazine, “Dedicated to the Advertising 
Profession,” has a circulation of about 1,000. 

Mr. Shaw was born in Buffalo in 1912, and 
grew up there. He attended Amherst Col- 
lege for two and a half years. His typo- 
graphic service is the outgrowth of the print- 
ing establishment founded by James E. 
Shaw, Senior, in 1897... . Right Dress is 
doing the son a deal of good. 


Polyglot Press Proofs 


Name any language you can think of— 
Estonian, Siamese, Icelandic, Slovenian— 
and the chances are The International Press, 
New York City, can print it for you. This 
colorful organization has translators and 
types for producing printed matter in most 
of the languages of the world. We learn 
of this versatility from International’s re- 
cently created house-organ, Press Proofs— 
a very intelligently edited little publication 
of eight pages and cover (54% by 814). Its 
unoriginal and prosaic title is the only disap- 
pointing thing about the job. 

Next year International will have com- 
pleted fifty years of service. (It started at 
14 Rivingston Street; it’s now at 121 Var- 
ick.) As the anniversary of its founding co- 
incides with the scheduled opening of the 
World’s Fair, Press Proofs is shrewdly 
pointed toward that event, stressing its in- 
ternational aspect, its more than fifty-four 
foreign exhibitors, and the obvious advan- 
tage of advertising “in the language that 
will reach your customers.” 


Short Straws and Squibs 
Trite-but-truism, gleaned from The Print- 
master, of the F. W. Orth Company, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio: “Your printing is your 
representative. It should reflect the charac- 
ter and personality of your firm, show the 
kind of business you are in, create an im- 
pression of stability and integrity, and bring 
in business by creating confidence”. . 
Shamrock News, four-page monthly mailing 
of Meese, Incorporated, (printed by the 
Franklin Printing Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky) features the advertised products on 
the tint-blocked lower half of each page, 
uses the upper half for editorial matter. 
Zimmer Advertising, Louisville, does the 
sprightly copy. . . . As if printers didn’t 
have enough trouble! We see by Ink Spots, 
which Robert A. Wilkinson edits with gusto 
for the Wilkinson Printing Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio, that Bob still has a yen for 
politics: “The editor of this remarkable jour- 
nal,” says he, “is again a candidate for Rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly of Ohio. 
In this venture your help is indispensable, 
and I ask it of each and every one of you.” 
If he’s as good at government as he is at 
editing and printing, we’d vote for him! (X) 
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_Proalroom 


Questions relative to proofreading problems solicited for consideration here. Replies cannot be made by mail 





Saying It Fast 

I have seen, in your department writings, 
references to streamlined English. It sounds 
interesting, but I don’t quite exactly know 
what it means. Have a general idea, but 
would appreciate comment.—Arizona. 

The expression is, it seems to me, 
fairly self-explanatory. The prime ob- 
ject of streamlining is speed, is it not? 
A ship’s hull would be streamlined to 
make it slip through the water more 
easily. An airplane is streamlined to 
facilitate its cleavage of the body of 
air. A train or an automobile is stream- 
lined to give more speed, a smoother, 
faster progress over the rails or the 
concrete highway. I apply the word to 
language to indicate the discarding of 
dispensable words, the speeding up of 
speech. One phase of streamlining is 
in the dropping of pronouns—“those 
present,” instead of “those who were 
present”; “the unmarried” or “single 
persons” for “those who are not mar- 
ried.” Another is in the dropping of 
old-fashioned “that’s: “He said he 
would be here at nine o’clock,” “I fig- 
ured you would not care for it.” In 
addition to these simple omissions, a 
study of any modern writing, espe- 
cially perhaps in a newspaper, will 
bring to light many other tricks of 
condensation and verbal acceleration. 
Streamlining is just the present-day 
American way of “saying it fast.” 


Datelines in Letters 


In starting a letter, is it considered good 
practice to put the address and date all on 
one line?—Rhode Island. 

I don’t think so. “New York, August 
4, 1938” looks sort of crowded. Better 
use one line for the city, another for 
the date. This is especially true when 
the address is given in more detail; 
that is, with street, house number, city, 
and state. The date line should be in- 
dented further than the address lines; 


that is, it should start farther to the 
right. I would not think it worth while 
to try to make the two lines end flush; 
the date line may properly end either 
inside or outside the address line; pref- 
erably outside. Rather than fix a rule, 
use good taste and judgment to make 
the group look neat and fairly bal- 
anced on the page. 


Make a Fight of It 


You speak timidly about the unemployed. 
I am a good man, out of work. I don’t say the 
world owes me a living, but I do say the 
U. S. A. owes me a chance to make one, to 
the best of my skill and industriousness. Are 
you afraid to speak up in behalf of the suf- 
fering masses?—Delaware. 

No; but I don’t know that anything 
I might say would do any good. I place 
a high value on that remark of yours, 
sir, about the U. S. A. owing you a 
chance to make your own way; it’s a 
good statement of democratic ideals. 
Pitiful, the sight of morale being worn 
down, thrift penalized, business man- 
agement shackled, shiftlessness (as it 
seems) rewarded, or at least encour- 
aged. Proofroom isn’t a newspaper ed- 
itorial column, and can’t go into poli- 
tics; but it is deeply concerned for the 
welfare of the printing industry and 
the prosperity of those who engage in 
it. There isn’t a thing a man can do but 
put up the best fight he is capable of, 
and plug along with all the courage 
he’s got—unless the cause of the trou- 
ble is, wholly or in part, political, and 
a vote in the primary and in the No- 
vember election may be regarded as a 
contribution to improvement of condi- 
tions. That, of course, each of us must 
work out for himself. 


Type Sizes 


What size modern type is the same as old- 
fashioned Great Primer ?—Maine. 


Eighteen point. 


When Two Is— 


Your opinion on the following would be 
appreciated. A sentence read, “Two persons 
on one machine is dangerous.” The reader 
marked copy to read: ‘““Two persons on one 
machine are dangerous.” The question is not 
how to improve the sentence, which is really 
needed, but whether the original sentence 
was not better and more “passable” than the 
second.—England. 

Sometimes I think I’d rather have 
copy handled by persons who don’t 
know any grammar than by those who 
know too much. It’s bad either way. 
The sentence as first given is, to my 
way of thinking, correct. As edited, I 
think it was utterly wrong. The idea is 
that it is dangerous to have two per- 
sons work on one machine, not that 
those two persons are dangerous. It is 
they, in fact, who are in danger. 

I refuse to be shunted off the main 
line with the remark about the sentence 
being really needed and not subject to 
improvement by being reworded. It 
would be better to recast sentences like 
that; not because they cannot be de- 
fended, but because it is better writing 
to say things in such a way that they 
do not invite criticism. 

The sentence is entirely defensible. 
It is comparable to “Two and two is 
four.” In each statement a sort of men- 
tal compounding is done: “Two-and- 
two is four,” “Two-persons-on-one- 
machine is dangerous.” You couldn’t 
get anybody to mark such expressions 
that way, but that is the way they 
really do get into the reader’s mind. 

It would have been just as strong, 
just as simple, and much more clear 
to have written “It is dangerous to have 
two persons work at one machine,” 
or “To have two workers at one ma- 
chine is dangerous.” This would not 
be a cowardly surrender: it would be 
a reasonable acknowledgment of the 
difficulties of language and a satisfac- 
tory adjustment. 
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Younger Generation Speaks 


With four years to my credit in proofread- 
ing technical monthlies, perhaps I may qual- 
ify as a youngster in the game. I can hear 
the chuckled comment that a girl would rise 
to the bait which you offered, that the next 
generation is inarticulate! 

In our proofroom, of the forty-one now 
employed fifteen are college material, either 
graduates or girls who have had at least one 
year’s exposure to English as taught beyond 
high school. Not one of these girls, while in 
college, thought of proofreading as a career. 
Most of them trained for teaching. Since 
college-trained people have become avail- 
able (a period of about five years), other 
considerations being equal, the college girl 
has won the job. 

I would like to be able to say the college 
girl learns the proofreading mechanics more 
quickly, and that she grasps instructions 
with a long-range understanding of the ends 
desired; but those are statements to be veri- 
fied by the foreman. 

I do observe that the college girl is more 
critical of style and sentence structure than 
others; it’s a definite difference. 

I would say we of today are trained to 
know something about a great number of 
things, but we have not been taught to 
watch details, to check and recheck. If this 
generation of proofreaders, having had op- 
portunities greater than those of the genera- 
tion preceding (and I do not grant it a 
higher collective I. Q.), does not equal the 
quality of work done by the oldsters, it is 
time to look to the training given in our 
schools and colleges. 

It seems to me that for the lack of traits 
of thoroughness in our schools’ products, the 
blame can be placed squarely upon the 
schools. The colleges cannot hold to high 
standards if the public does not insist that 
schools train to meet those high standards. 

The youngsters are only what the oldsters 
will let them become. The youngsters cannot 
be blamed for their lack of training, for who 
is there to give them their training but the 
oldsters? It’s in the nature of things. 

Let’s hear from the proofroom chiefs! 
What is their opinion of the recent crop of 
proofreaders?—Pennsylvania. 

That’s the kind of letter Proofroom 
likes to get! I refrain from argument, 
or detailed comment. The letter speaks 
for itself, clearly and forcefully. The 
oldsters are placed on the defensive. 
Come, you proofroom chiefs, speak 
up! What do you honestly think of 
this interesting and important point? 
Are the young readers of today more 
or less skilful and reliable than those 
of yesteryear? 


Mechanical Uniformity 


On my way to church I saw this, and it did 
not make me feel worshipful: “Made it’s way 
by the way it’s made.”—Kentucky. 

Don’t take it so hard! It’s too bad, 
but it’s the way of the world, isn’t it? 
Its way is the way of its people, and 
they just will keep on making mistakes. 
Of: course there’s a difference, which 
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ought to be observed, between “its 
possessive pronoun, and “it’s” for “it 
is.”” The quotation in the letter exhibits 
a strange sort of mechanical uniform- 
ity, but skips the essential point. 


2 
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“Going Pictures” 


I write “I am going pictures.” It is cor- 
rected “I am going to the pictures.” Is my 
brevity slang ?—Texas. 

Really, I haven’t heard it used by 
enough persons to give it rating even 
as slang; in fact, this is the first time I 
have encountered this expression. And, 
frankly, if I never hear it again, that 
will be enough. We speak of going 
away, going crazy, going home, but 
we don’t say “I am going New York,” 
“I am going church,” “I am going 
store.” Somebody’s going wrong! 


THE THRILL OF THE 
CUSTOM- 
MADE 
JOB 





e Ready-made clothing 
offers good values. Yet, there are 
times when a man just itches to 
have a made-to-order suit . . .tail- 
ored exactly to his measure... 
made of materials that please his 
individual taste. 


Has it ever occurred to you that 
a lot of printing is like ready-made 
clothing? Good values, perhaps, 
but totally lacking in distinction or 
individuality. 


For that next catalog, booklet or 
folder, why not order a custom- 
made job of printing? Let a 
printer, such as Saturday Night 
Press, give you paper, typography, 
illustrations, decorations made to 
your measure ... printing that will 
reflect you... express the distinc- 
tion or individuality you prefer. 


It will be an interesting exper- 
ience. Surprising, too, will be the 
realization that custom-made print- 
ing by Saturday Night Press is not 
expensive printing. 


Saturday Night Press, Incorporated, Detroit, 
uses the above copy, along with other sound 
promotional efforts. An effective angle here! 
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Preparation for Proofreading 


Can one who has not worked as a printer 
hope to make good as a proofreader? I am 
told only one who has actually handled type 
can mark proofs satisfactorily. Is that true? 
I am deeply interested.—Wisconsin. 

The proofreader’s first responsibil- 
ity is for correctness of type. The edi- 
torial phase of his work is so close to 
nothing at all that most employers are 
upset when they see a reader fussing 
over matters of grammar. They are un- 
comfortable even when the proof- 
reader points out inconsistencies in 
spelling in the copy after it has been 
typed. They don’t like a reader to do 
too much querying. He is commonly 
thought of pretty much as part of the 
plant’s machinery—and, truth to tell, 
as a rather unproductive sort of ma- 
chine. Shop experience is pretty gen- 
erally regarded as essential. For my 
part, I think this requirement is over- 
done—but here is what The University 
of Chicago Press “Manual of Style” 
has to say on the subject: 

College or university education is the best 
preparation for proofreading, but added to 
this must be a thorough knowledge of print- 
ing; of faces and sizes of types, symbols, 
spaces, furniture; of all the materials needed 
in the composition of printed matter, whether 
machine- or hand-set; and some understand- 
ing of composition and of the processes of 
plating, presswork, and binding. The reader 
must be able to tell at sight whether a lead 
is too thick or too thin, and to discriminate 
between a thick space and a thin space. He 
must be able to detect a change of type face, 
even of a single letter of Modern mixed with 
Old Style, or vice versa. He must be able to 
tell whether a lockup is square and must 
know type that is off its feet ever so slightly. 


Add all this to a college course, and 
you get a proofreader, it seems. But 
you can put me down as one who be- 
lieves a man or woman can be a good 
proofreader without having had actual 
shop experience. 


Marking Footnotes 


I am writing a thesis, and I am troubled 
about identifying footnotes by means of 
printers’ marks. The printer told me about 
star, dagger, and double dagger, and so on, 
but there are only six marks, and what am I 
to do when I have seven or eight notes to a 
page ?—Tennessee. 

After the daggers come the section 
mark, parallels, and in some books the 
paragraph mark. Notes seven to 
twelve, inclusive, may be indicated by 
doubling the marks, in the same order. 
After that the page will get to looking 
pretty spotty; even the double marks 
are rather heavy. When there are so 
many notes on a page, probably num- 
bering them would be better. 











Those Pesky Accents 


Referring to your article, “Swing Toward 
Accents”: Here is a partial list of French 
words commonly used in English, showing 
the frequent use of the letter “é,” and mark- 
ing with a star those from which the accents 


may be safely omitted: 


attaché habitué 
café passé 
canapé paté de foie gras 
début* protégé 
débutante* résumé 
décolleté risqué 
éclair* sauté 

élite* soufflé 
fiancé thé dansant 
fiancée visé 

glacé 


The accent on the “é” indicates that the 
letter must be pronounced; the “e” without 
the accent is frequently silent. 

In this list there are only four words 
starred, from which the accents may be 
omitted. In the others, omission of the ac- 
cent would leave the pronunciation in doubt. 
For instance, the words glace, passe, pate, 
vise, have the appearance of monosyllables. 
And how can one pronounce “protege”? 

Note that “résumé” has two accents. This 
is the form in the French dictionaries. 

Moreover, I think that this letter “é” 
should be a standard keyboard character on 
typewriters and composing machines. 

The average printer has the mistaken idea 
that these accents may be omitted, without 
changing the meaning. Here is an example 
of what this may lead to: The word ano in 
Spanish means “year”; the word ano is 
equivalent to English “anus.” 

I enjoy reading in Proofroom the opinions 
of others in regard to English and how it 
should be printed.—Ohio. 


An interesting and helpful letter; 
thanxalot. It would be fine if we could 
hear from the makers of typewriters 
and composing machines about that 
keyboard character possibility. 


Recently Promoted, Puzzled 


I have just recently been made foreman of 
the proofroom, and things look different than 
they did when I was just one of the gang. 
What I specially want to know is how to play 
fair with all, yet check the younger ones, who 
always want to go fast. I have moved at con- 
siderable speed myself, and the Big Chief is 
sort of pushing me along, maybe too fast. 
But it isn’t up to me to tell him so! Somebody 
else will take care of that, don’t you think? 
However, I do want to make a fair rule to 
keep the younger hands from too many 
queries and especially from making changes 
from copy, as they always want to do when 
they see something not consistent. I know 
I used to, myself, and not so very long ago. 
I want to be reasonable—Michigan. 


In that spirit, you should make 
good, under the load of your new re- 
sponsibilities. First, please let me ask 
you not to say or write, as in this very 
welcome letter, “different than.” I 
don’t need to tell you why. 


As to the specific point ot the query, 
let me suggest this: Make a rule that no 
one shall change from copy, without 
the foreman’s asked and granted okay, 
until he or she shall have worked in 
the shop for at least a year. The shop 
from which this query comes prints 
books and magazines for several pub- 
lishers. Each house has its own style. 

Even the best and smartest worker 
needs a year’s experience in a shop be- 
fore he knows its ways. The kicks will 
come not from the best workers but 
from the new hands at the game, who 
think they know it all. Let no one with 
less than a year’s experience in your 
shop ever make a change from copy 
without first consulting the foreman, 
and you will be (more or less) safe. 


Looking Ahead 


Your remarks about collating suggest this 
to me, that if conditions are not changed in 
the printing industry as regards copyholders, 
there may some day be a shortage of proof- 
readers, or at least good ones, for no provi- 
sion is made for the training of copyholders 
so they may develop into readers. Their edu- 
cation in the proofroom is snatched haphaz- 
ard, or is doled out by the proofreader 
whenever he feels so inclined. The copy- 
holder is generally looked upon as an autom- 
aton, and no time is given him or her to 
help acquire technical knowledge. However 
qualified to become a reader, the educated 
copyholder will encounter difficulty in enter- 
ing the ranks of proofreaders, at least in the 
union, because of lack of knowledge of the 
technical end.—Texas. 

Yes, and I have spoken of that little 
matter a number of times in the de- 
partment. Times are such, right now, 
as to make it specially important to 
look ahead and provide for the future. 
It would be good for the printing busi- 
ness if everyone with authority in con- 
nection with proofroom work as part 
of the industry would do everything 
possible to direct proofroom training 
so as to provide opportunities of ad- 
vancement. The easier it is for the cap- 
able worker to get ahead, the better for 
all, including the proprietor of the 
shop as well as the workers. 


Thanks for the Sunshine! 


Your Proofroom answers have been of in- 
estimable value to us in clearing up our 
many problems. We are very serious with re- 
gard to that statement. Your department has 
helped us plenty, and we wish you to know 
it. We are grateful—California. 

It would not be true modesty for me 
to keep this pleasing letter to myself; 
it honestly belongs to the whole Proof- 
room family. Those who send queries, 
comments, and criticisms are the ones 
who really make the department. 





“WINTER 


PERKS YOU UP” 


(The following dispatches from Bicycle 
Ben, philosopher and direct-mail expo- 
nent extraordinary, are relayed to THE 
INLAND PRINTER by our zestful wheels- 
man as he pedals past.—Ed.) 


Yow! This is the kind of weather I 
like! Snowflakes in the air, and 
plenty of action in the pressroom. 
There’s something about winter 
that really perks a fellow up and 
starts him hustling. At the same 
time, those customers are swinging 
into action, too. They need printing 
—lots of it! They need a wide- 


awake printer to give ‘em a lift! 


I get around to plenty of plants dur- 
ing the month, and I must confess 
that a large proportion of them sim- 
ply shut their eyes to the fact that 
they're not doing a tap of direct- 
mail promotion for themselves. It's 
sad, really. Because consistent use 
of the mails can bring such good 
results, 


small cost. 


and at such relatively 


Speaking of snowflakes, take a 
look at that direct-mail folder on 
the following page! See how it ties 
in with the season! It’s a slick piece 
of publicity for a printer. Why not 
put it to work? 

See you in the mails! 

B. B. 
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Timely mailing piece! Electro of illustration, if desired, will be sent for 90c postpaid. Please send check with order—TwHeE INLAND PRINTER 








BRISKER SPIRITS, GENIALITY, A HOLIDAY STIR 


e 


People’s spirits pick up at this time of the year, there’s a 
cheerier something in the air The holiday atmosphere, in the 
true American tradition, stimulates the outlook, puts heartiness 
into our activities, makes us want to go places and do things! 
It makes us want to buy things, too, all kinds of inisiilleaiias 


to express our affection and good will... Holiday time! 
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Types used: Lilith (Bauer) for display; and Bernard Roman bold (Bauer) for text. Folder designed by Rex Cleveland 


























YOUR HOLIDAY PRINTING, QUICKLY PRODUCED! 


9) | AQ 
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Expert printers, at your service! We can handle all your printed require- 
ments, your greetings, your sift announcements, your last-minute holiday 
news. But don’t procrastinate. Call us up right away, and tell us you 


want to see some action! We'll produce! 


Ch veal ry Diet ming 


1938 HOLLY STREET -: PASSAIC : MAIN 


1939 
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MORE ACTION, MORE BUYING, MORE SELLING! 


Holiday bells ring merrily, and so do cash registers ! Now is the 
time for every a man to tie in with “the spirit of spend- 
ing,” it is sound psychology. Let your advertising reflect the 
times! Make your appeal by means of colorful, well printed 
booklets, folders, or cards. Let a good printer help you! Let us 


show you the newest typefaces and novelty papers... right now! 
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The Influence of Two Lives 


T HE MERE MENTION of the name Mark Twain instantly 
attracts attention. Full and rich in experience as was 
his life, there was one chapter on which Americans look 
with a great degree of sadness and sympathy. Yet out of 
that chapter arose an influence on another life which left 
an inerasable impression on the printing industries in 
Great Britain and America, the life of Martin J. Slattery, 
whose death was recently announced from London. 

Mr. Slattery was an American, born in Connecticut sixty- 
five years ago. In his teens he was a compositor on the 
Hartford Courant, in which Mark Twain had an interest 
and to which he contributed some writing and considerable 
time. Twain often used to “keep himself in practice” by set- 
ting a “stick” of type. One day he offered a prize to the lad 
in the composing room who could set the cleanest 1,000 ems 
in the shortest time. The young apprentice, Slattery, won the 
prize as well as the attention and confidence of Mark 
Twain the humorist. 

Contemporaneously in England and America, inventors 
were seeking ways to “set type by machinery.” There was 
much being said of the Young-Delcombre machine, the 
Kastenbein, the Hattersley, the Thorne, the Mackie, the 
Paige, and finally the Mergenthaler. The Courant was 
investigating the possibilities of the Paige Compositor and 
permitted many demonstrations. Mark Twain became a 
heavy investor in the machine. He finally employed young 
Slattery to demonstrate and sell the machine. The Paige 
was designed to set “foundry type” and was supposed to be 
the culmination of all the efforts in that direction. But it 
was 9 feet long, weighed 3 tons, had 1,800 parts, draftings 
of which required 300 sheets of drawings and 150 pages of 
specifications, and in its makeup were 613 patent claims. 

Handicapped by such complexity, the Paige finally 
failed. As much of a blow as it was to Mark Twain, it was 
almost equally as much a one to young Slattery. Twain set 
about his personal struggle over a period of years to pay 
his creditors 100 cents on the dollar. Slattery, encouraged 
on every hand by Twain, looked about for something new. 
After some success in typesetting and publishing enter- 
prises in this country, he finally was induced to take the 
sole European agency for ludlows and elrods. That was 
seventeen years ago. He began at first an uphill job of 
opening the British market for the machines, and, in the 
years that followed, won for his employers and himself the 
most enviable plaudits of English concerns and individual 
printers throughout the land. 

On the occasion of Mr. Slattery’s passing, the British 
trade press gave extensive space to his achievements and to 
his influence on the development of the industry in that 
country. Frank Colebrook, noted columnist of the British 
trade press, pays the following tribute: “Many factors 
wrought, and many elements were inwrought, for the mak- 
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ing of that rare and fine personality, Martin Joseph Slat- 
tery. The factors included Mark Twain, his most notable 
employer in his youth. The elements included his consum- 
ing zeal for the craft he so ably mastered, and his indomita- 
ble courage, when craftsman zeal and salesman zest and 
wit went for long spells utterly unrewarded. When like 
Wellington’s soldiers who so puzzled and annoyed Na- 
poleon—he ‘never knew when he was beaten.” 

“The triumph he won, was won in the very best of ways. 
It was in an especial sense true of him that his customers 
became his friends. He combined zeal for fine craftsman- 
ship with an imagination which could make his customers’ 
concerns his own concerns. Newspapers and printers en- 
joyed, thoroughly enjoyed, dealing with him; so knowl- 
edgeable, so patient, and so courteous.” 


Two Grinding at the Mill— 


OME STATISTICIAN has announced that the average life 
S of a printing business is about thirty years. Some busi- 
nesses live as long as a hundred or more, others die 
“a-borning.” Most persons in the industry have their own 
notions as to why this is so, but few stop to analyze the real 
factors of success or failure. Nor is it possible to corral 
these factors into fixed groups always behaving the same 
way. Things aren’t that certain. 

It is possible, however, to point out examples of the two 
types in such a manner as to drive home the lessons of 
what to do and what not to do. For instance, recently we 
observed the passing of an old-established printing house 
with an honorable and successful career up until the time it 
failed to keep up its courage and fight against the on- 
slaughts of competition, depreciation, and obsolescence. 

When a customer dropped out, there was no follow-up 
to restore his good will; when a salesman quit, no other was 
employed in his place to keep contact with his customers. 
The net result was that the firm’s volume of sales began 
gradually to fall off. 

When a machine was worn out, it was sold but not re- 
placed with a more productive one; when competitors were 
replacing obsolete equipment with up-to-date machines of 
greater and speedier capacity, the firm continued to strug- 
gle along with its old “horse-and-buggy” outfit. Its prices 
were forced down and down until margins no longer 
yielded profit, to say nothing of overhead. There came a 
time, due to this reactionary policy, when its business was 
merely a “turning over of dollars.” Then, wisely enough, 
it decided to liquidate and recover what it could from its 
investment and business. It did so at a tremendous sacrifice. 

As a striking contrast, we mention the upbuilding of a 
most successful business—from one which at one time 
was no larger than the other whose decline and fall we 
have just mentioned—to a size and success which give it 
rank as among the greatest printing businesses in the world. 
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Only half as old in point of time as the defunct business 
mentioned, during a generation it has followed successful 
methods of management. Early it employed means of in- 
creasing efficiency and cutting costs; it never hesitated to 
buy a new, improved, and more productive machine in 
order to give service and fair treatment to customers. It 
grew with the growth of new printing demands. Nearly a 
score of years ago it had required new and larger quarters 
and today is embarking on another expansion more than 
doubling its capacity in its most productive departments. 
Its success is measured by its profits and influence; it stands 
as a splendid example of foresightedness and aggressive 
policy all along the line. 

Like Henry Ford, this great printing plant does not hesi- 
tate to scrap plant, even though in excellent condition; 
out-of-date machinery and methods, once they become a 
heavy charge on the public, by reason of ineffective service 
and production, must be replaced by more economical sys- 
tems and machines. “A thing is obsolete, no matter how 
good it is, the moment something better appears.” This is 
an immutable law of modern economics and must be ob- 
served by printers as well as all other industrialists. 


Functional Coordination 


N THIS AGE of more or less specialization, perhaps it is 
l to be expected that different groups of the graphic arts 
industries should “bear down” on their own special prob- 
lems and “tread lightly” on those which do not so much 
concern them, forgetting the co-relationships existing 
among all phases and branches of the graphic arts. 

In recent years there has been no little criticism of the 
narrowness and one-sidedness of the programs of district 
and national conclaves of various graphic arts groups. The 
basis of criticism is the too usual attempt to accentuate 
some one problem and its solution at the expense of and 
without reference to others closely related. Perhaps the 
existing leadership of a particular association concludes 
that the crying need of its group is more knowledge about 
production. It prepares a program loaded down with pro- 
duction subjects, unmindful of the close relationship exist- 
ing between production and sales, or production and costs, 
or production and other phases of the business. Or perhaps 
just the reverse. In any event the general theme of the meet- 
ing, like a giant cog-wheel, is turned and turned until the 
delegates come to think that that particular wheel is the 
main works. Yet the meshing of the cogs of that wheel into 
the particular cogs of the wheels of sales or production or 
costing or business management or any one of a half-dozen 
other divisions of printing management is many times more 
important, because it is codrdination of parts that actually 
makes the business machine effective. 

Printing, as a business, is not all production, nor all 
accounting, nor all sales—it is a happy codrdination of all 
these and more, so as to produce a product that will satisfy 
the needs of the user of printing. Any discussion of any one 
of its problems without due consideration of its related 
problems is bound to leave something undone, to produce 
a biased viewpoint, or to warp judgment. 

The most successful conventions are those which have 
kept the whole picture before the eyes of the delegates, 
whether they be workers, craftsmen, accountants, salesmen, 
or masters. Many a program too heavily loaded with one 


subject has kept at home those who were more interested 
and more vitally concerned in some of the related subjects. 
The man who daily works at sales and knows he needs to 
know more about production is not always going to attend 
a meeting devoted wholly to sales; he is apt to regard such 
an event as given over to “thrashing old straw.” We meet 
our own difficulties sooner and easier if we come to know 
more about the related difficulties of others. 


Prices for Printing 


N AN ADDRESS on some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of collective bargaining in the printing industry, 
delivered by Prof. Arnold Plant, a noted British psychol- 
ogist, before the Master Printers Federation of Great 
Britain, it was pointed out that if prices of printing are 
made higher by reason of agreements for collective bar- 
gaining, the consuming public must pay more for its print- 
ing, hence would have less to spend for other things. It 
follows that if the other industries making these other 
things should raise their prices, the consuming public 
would have less money to spend for printing. When print- 
ing prices are high, sales of printing are reduced and the 
workers in the printing industry are immediately affected 
by decreased income. 

Professor Plant reminds us that when shopkeepers find 
their sales declining, they lower prices to dispose of their 
goods and thus increase their turnover. “Workers might 
with advantage follow the same policy, and aim at securing 
the largest possible wage-income rather than the highest 
possible wage-rate for those fortunate enough still to find 
a job.” For example, he says, “one million industrial 
workers receiving $25 each a week would mean $25,000,000 
on the weekly wage-income. One and a quarter million 
workers earning $22.50 each a week would mean $28,125,- 
000 on the weekly wage-income. The earnings of the indi- 
vidual worker would be less by 10 per cent, but $3,125,000 
would be added to the workers’ wage-income and 250,000 
more workers would be employed.” This wage-income as 
purchasing power would go back into the lines of trade 
to produce more and continuing income for workers. 

After referring to the possibility that high printing prices 
might be responsible for many of the private plants and 
for “printing substitutes,” Professor Plant asks the per- 
tinent questions: How much printing is being done by small 
printers at reduced prices because they do not pay approved 
wages? Would not the printing community be richer if 
more money flowed into it? Is the public welfare or the 
welfare of an industry benefited more because of a policy 
of maintaining, during depressions, individual rates of pay 
against the chance of greater wage-income for more of the 
industry’s workers? These questions are not particularly 
new, but they are strikingly apt just at this time and raise 
a bit of wonderment,in printers’ minds as to whether we 
might not e improvement over the industry’s 
present Healing with the all-important question 
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Sell these ideas to 


your customers 


You know how they rush in at 
the last minute, wanting their 
holiday printing done in a hurry! 
If you get the jump on those 
procrastinating customers — 
right now!—you'll avoid wear 
and tear, and add to your in- 
come. Electro of Santa at right 
will be sent for $1.10 postpaid. 


—THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Apersonal greeting 
for Mr. and Mrs. 


Lots of people never think of 
having a personal-greeting card 
printed up—until some alert 
printer puts a layout in their 
laps. Here's a suggestion for 
you to pass along to your cus- 
tomers. Might be a card; might 
even be a French-folded job. 
An electro of the illustration will 
be sent for $1 postpaid. 


ae 


And don't forget to 


sell yourself! 


A few cards like this, dropped 
into the mail, will start your 
prospective holiday customers 
thinking of you and your ser- 
vices. There's still plenty of holi- 
day printing to be done, plenty 
of prospects anxious to find a 
printer. Electro of Santa (right) 
will be sent for $1 postpaid. 


—THE INLAND PRINTER 
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® Although Santa is ne right now with plans for the kiddies, we're sure 
he won't mind carrying this cheery greeting through the mails from us to 
you. We take this opportunity to thank you for your patronage, and to 
extend best wishes for happiness and good health during the year to come , 


f 
THE CALDWELL SERVICE COMPANY + EL PASO : ; 
t 


' Christmas Cheerio | | 


, From two friends of yours comes this gay greet- d 
ing, together with a warm wish for holiday happiness and good : P 
luck all during the coming year. May the chimes ring joyfuily ... 


Ruth and Richard Bale i: 
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Prompt, pleasant printing boven s what you get at Oliver! Especially at this 
time of year, when your holiday printing is in a rush, you want a good, dependable 
printer. Just phone Main 1786 and te!l us you want some action! At your service! 


OLIVER PRINTING CO. + 2070 SCRIPPS BOULEVARD . 
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By 
J. L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark ’ 





THE KALKHOFF Press, INCORPORATED, New 
York City.—It was a clever idea, folding that 
sheet of Cellophane over the little French- 
folded announcement of “Bendelilas” perfume 
for Henri Bendel. The Cellophane—here used 
somewhat as a “dust jacket”—is lavender- 
tinted and of a crinkled texture, and gives a 
novel and attractive appearance to the job. 
Type is also lavender; stock is white. 

Harry Kinzie Printinc Company, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.—Your work ranks high, outstand- 
ing among specimens in your latest collection 
sent for review being the blotter shown on an- 
other page. It is sane, yet modern—has a lot 
of punch! Too many styles of type and too 
much copy rather adversely affect the letter- 
head for the Construction League, the layout 
of which is so good that it makes the best of a 
difficult problem. 

Leonarp MacILi, Juntor, of Jacksonville, 
Illinois—Your blotters are exceptionally well 
arranged, and the cuts in color are effective 
and appropriate. However, the type you set 
doesn’t harmonize with that of the calendar 
panels, the former being contrasty, due to dif- 
ference in thickness of stems and _ hairlines, 
and the latter, one of the popular contem- 
porary square-serif (Egyptian) types, being 
a monotone letter. 

I. S. Bertin Printine AND LITHOGRAPHING 
Company, of Chicago.—That series of four- 
page folders (8% by 11) produced by you for 
the Sterling Bolt Company has just about all 
the punch and up-to-dateness one could ask 
for. Each folder is in two colors (offset) with 
a strong display of Sterling’s products on the 
center spread, and a highly effective poster- 
like cover design that stops the eye and in- 
trigues the mind. We extend congratulations 
to Dan Smith, your art director—the same Dan 
Smith, by the way, who drew the cover for this 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER—and to every- 
body else who had a hand in the production of 
the Sterling series. 

Gutr EnveLope Company, Houston, Texas. 
—The advertising value of the novelty football 
blotters you turn out each year as a Gulf pro- 
motion stunt has been fully demonstrated. 
This year, we understand, people began call- 
ing for the blotters in the middle of August, 
although the football season in those parts 
didn’t begin until September 24. Anyway, we 


x * 


(Top/Trial proof of letterhead; weak because 
v! scattered units, and consequent lack of de- 
sign. (Below) Better organized for quick com- 
prehension. Name is in rainbow colors in both 


can see why the blotters are so popular, pre- 
senting, as they do, the Southwestern Con- 
ference football schedules—a separate new 
blotter for each school’s schedule, printed in 
school colors. These 1938 blotters, lightly 
perforated at one end and plastic-bound, are 
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‘For Criticism.’’ Reviews cannot be made by mail 


in handy form for distribution, and doubtless 
will spread the name and fame of Gulf far and 
wide. More power to you. 

Hopce Printing Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio.—“Bright ideas” surely do “reflect good 
taste... . in the printing and advertising 
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Red cover, white and black ink. House-organ 
of Herbert C. May Company, Houston, Texas 


business,” as your recent blotter points out, 
and that blotter is a good example of one of 
those bright ideas. Typography is simple, and 
ample white space allows it to stand out force- 
fully so that the purport of the message is 
grasped without distracting elements. The 
highly polished steel mirror, two inches 
square, attached to the upper left-hand corner, 
which is in keeping with and directs attention 
to the message, is a novel feature which is 
bound to attract attention to the blotter. The 
whole demonstrates your ability to work up 
good advertising ideas, and to present those 
ideas in good style, by which we mean through 
the medium of good printing. 

J. E. Linpe Paper Company, of New York 
City.—Congratulations on Linde Lines, the 
colorful, Cercla-bound publication (8% by 
11) which you plan to issue quarterly. You 
state that you intend it to be of help to produc- 
tion men in the graphic arts field, and from the 
contents of the first issue we’d say that you’re 
on the right track. There is genuine interest in 
your articles: “How You Can Use Rubber 
Printing Plates,” “The D. M. A. A.—and the 
Printer,” and so on. Each article is in the form 
of a complete and separate insert, giving the 
editors a chance to display the various papers 
from the mills which Linde represents. It’s pa- 
per promotion of a superior and painless sort. 
Inserts in the first issue have been printed by 
the following concerns: Polygraphic Company 
of America; Githens-Sohl Corporation; The 
Woodrow Press, Incorporated; and William 
E. Rudge’s Sons; all of New York City. 

NATIONAL ENVELOPE CorPoRATION, of San 
Francisco.—Blotters you submit are interest- 
ing and colorful, yet all have a common fault. 
The several parts are so arranged that the ef- 
fect is of their “flying apart” instead of seem- 
ing to “weld” as it were into one. Coincident is 
a rather bad distribution of white space. Both 
come from one thing—in effect, working the 
units of the form to the corners or sides when, 
figuratively, the effect should be that of work- 
ing them to the inside. This, we feel, is an 
interesting line of thought most pertinent to 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
INSTALLATION OF 


CARTOON 
BOLD 


* This popular type face is excellent 
for use in conversational balloons 
and is especially good for strong, 
attractive headings. It is now avail- 
able in our composing room in sizes 
12 to 48 point and. comes in caps 
only. Because it is an original foundry 


or reproduction proofs are furnished. 


‘THE J. W. FORD CO. 
"The Composing Room of Cincinnati’’ 
108 WEST CENTRAL PARKWAY 
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Clever announcement, created entirely with 
type units. Good, stimulating copy, we'd say. 
This concern always puts out good promotion 


the subject of good, strong design, in which 
unity is essential. Incidentally, too many dis- 
tinct letter forms appear. One decided con- 
trast in a form may prove effective because 
of the variety, but when “many and varied” 
forms are associated there is neither har- 
mony nor effective variety and contrast. 
That’s another point all readers should seri- 
ously contemplate. 

Rosert Ricuey, of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania.—Layout of the Richey Manufacturing 
Company’s letterhead is interesting and ef- 
fective. Details, particularly an effect of scat- 
tering, detract, and we’d suggest—as a 
principle to watch, if not to follow—that the 
letterspacing of condensed, and especially 
extra-condensed, types is a novelty and not a 
sound practice. The very nature of the type 
suggests saving of space, and when it is 
widely letterspaced that space is not saved. 
Furthermore, wide letterspacing makes a 
unit of eye appeal of each individual letter, 
and the effect of the ensemble is spotty. A 
single word or line so spaced has value due 
to emphasis resulting from contrast, but 
when several lines, as in this case, are so 
spaced the effect in question is not achieved 
because the required group contrast is not 
achieved. Just check the effect for yourself 
and we're sure you'll see the point. This 
really can make a lot of difference. 

THe Acorn Press, Lincoln, Nebraska.— 
In the main, your blotter “Acorn’s ‘Triple 
Threaters’ ” is excellent. Faults are of minor 
importance and easily corrected. The black 
ornaments between “Quality, Service, Price” 
(which are red-orange) are so prominent in 
relation that they detract from the words in 
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type. The orange is rather weak 
(for the type, not for the picture) 
in view of the buff stock, which is 
strong enough. The type has insuffh- 
cient contrast to permit it to stand 
out. In view of the number and size 
of display lines, the body group 
seems too insignificant. With longer 
lines, for which there is adequate 
space, the next size larger type 
could have been used. This would 
not only make it more readable, but 
also, more nearly proportional, and 
also effect a better distribution of 
white space. As it is, the mass of it 
on the left of the text group seems 
like a “hole,” and in any event is 
not balanced by any similar amount 
elsewhere on your layout. 

E. W. Housa Printinc Company, 
of Saint Paul, Minnesota.—Layout 
on your letterhead, with one word 
“Housa” proportionately large and 
effectively emphasized because of 
that, and because of being in color, 
is very effective. Two rather minor 
faults are evident. The orange sec- 
ond color is too weak in tone for the 
other words printed in it, namely, 
“Modern Printing.” As the word 
“Housa” and the round ornament 
(bullet) would stand a stronger 
color, we’d suggest such being used 
rather than effecting a different 
break up for color. As it stands, we 
read in color “Housa Modern Print- 
ing” without the handicapping 
name line, and that is something to 
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KILBURN STREET (Phone 31) BURLINGTON 


A bit of pastoral charm on a blotter from 
a Vermont printer of distinction. In dark 
gray, with only one touch of red, the type 
and illustration are soft on cream stock 


think about as having merit. The 
second somewhat weak point is that 
the type below the one-point rule 
(in the orange) is a bit too close to 
the rule, and rather suggests crowd- 
ing. The blotter “Everything Must 
Be Just Right” is exceptionally well 
laid out. We’d prefer the para- 
graph of text in the next larger size 
of type, although, frankly, we do 
not consider this vital. 

Detroit Monotype Propucts 
Company, of Detroit—‘A Million 
Metal Men” and “Simplicity” are 
interesting, striking, and effectual 
card letter enclosures. Congratula- 
tions on their fresh appearance. In 
contrast, the card “Special Offer,” 
in black and violet (or rose) on yel- 
low stock, is a jumble of display, the 
complexity of which is exaggerated 
by too many of the lines having been 
printed in the second color. Years 
ago we coined the phrase “over-dis- 
play is no display.” Commonplace 
things do not stand out, and to be 
display, emphasized, lines must 
stand out. To stand out, there must 
be “background” to stand out from, 
and this isn’t evident when there’s 
much display and, consequently, 
lack of contrast. Furthermore, when 
many emphasized lines demand at- 
tention, the reader is bound to be 
distracted, nervous—he cannot con- 
centrate. The best display work is 
that in which the fewest possible 
number of lines are “brought out,” 
and the lines themselves are 
very definitely larger than the 
background, that is, the text. 

Morris Ress, of New York 
City—Congratulations upon 
that fine souvenir book of the 
Golden Jubilee Banquet of 
your B’nai Brith Congregation. 
The cover design is “sweet.” 
Slightly above the center of the 
oblong page is a relatively 
small panel with copy set in 
Goudy text in even-length 
lines. Background is supplied 
by two-point rules running 
across the page, spaced about 
two picas apart, these and the 
title panel being printed in 
gold on black stock. The effect 
of the brochure is heightened 
through being tied at binding 
side (left) by gold cord. Pos- 
sibly the title panel is propor- 
tionately too small for the 
page, but the design idea is 
effective and one others might, 
on occasions, adapt. The han- 
dling of text pages is remark- 
ably good, but the appearance 
of ad pages would be better 
definitely if each advertise- 
ment had a complete rule bor- 
der rather than having the 
different ones on a page sepa- 
rated by cut-off and column 
rules which do not join up. 
The wide gaps make the pages 
appear broken and Jacking in 
that important quality of unity. 

Water B. Morawski, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
The cover of the Electrical 
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When pou awaken some morning and 
Bear tBat someBodp or offer Bas Been 
discovered, pou can put if down as a 
fact that Be discovered Simself pears 
ago... since wBich time Be Bas Been 
working, toiling, & striving fo make 
Gimself worthy of general discovery. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
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THE RHODES PRESS 
WHICH IS IN HIGH POINT, 
Volume 3 NORTH CAROLINA, U.S. A. Number 2 























With the exception of the quotation on the front cover (above) 
this issue of Mr. Rhodes’ charming house-organ is hand-set in 
various sizes of the Caslon family. The inside back cover is 
reproduced below. Cover is in red and black on orange stock 
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What's the use oF: J € Appeal 

IN PRINTED MATTER 

IF IT CAN’T BE READ 
We are old-fashioned enough to cling to the idea 
that the chief mission of all printing is to be read. 
From our wide variety of foundry type we select 
the face which best expresses the subject matter and 
S&T IT SOIT CAN BE READ! Eye Appeal is achieved 
through harmonious type choice and arrangement. 
.+» Advertising agencies and others in need of that 
hind of composition are invited to use our service. 


The Rhodes Press 


HIGH POINT NORTH CAROLINA 





Manuscript 


Books 


This is number two of a series showing 
the development of bookmaking. 





The Latin derivation of 
the word manuscript, 
Codices manu scriptae, 
describes exactly its 
meaning—books written 
by hand, The first great 
period of manuscript 
books is found in Ire- 
land from the sixth 
through the eighth cen- 
turies. These early 
manuscripts. have. never 
been surpassed in the beauty 
and skill of their calligraphy 
and illumination. 
Monks were the patient scribes 
who for about six hours a dav la- 
boriously copied out by hand whole 
works of literature. The scriptorium was 
a large room with many windows, in front 
of each of which a scribe worked. The armarius, an 
officer in charge of the scriptorium, provided parchment, 
pens. ink. rulers, and other materials. dei 

A regular procedure was outlined for the scribe’s work. 
He was given his parchment in sections folded in book 
form. After planning the style and size of the writing, 
he ruled in the dimensions of the page with guide lines 
for the individual lines of writing. After copying from 
the original. he gave his manuscript to a second person 
who proofread it carefully. Afterwards the sheets were 
sent to the rubricator who embellished them with titles, 
notes. headlines. and decorations. If ‘illustrations were 
provided for, the illuminator’s work followed. After this 
was completed. the sheets were bound as a book. 

Scribes and their associates put loving care into the 
painstaking task of preparing these works. Manuscripts 
were for many centuries the only medium for preserving 
classics. without which the world would be the poorer 
today. Medern methods and equif make it possibl 
for us now .to place books in the hands of millions. 
Despite large scale production, our craftsmen give the 
same attention to fine work as their medieval predecessors. 


THE COMET PRESS, Inc. 
ONE JUNIUS STREET - BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE DICKENS 6-7900 B05 


















Rich-looking blotter, black on white stock, with tan tint block 


Association’s year book is striking, 
yet, in one sense, queer. Taking it 
up, our impression was that the de- 
sign ran the short way—the top at 
binding edge—so we opened it that 
way, found lines of the text pages 
running the long way of the oblong 
page, and thought, “My, this isn’t 
right.” The main fact which caused 
us to consider the cover a narrow 
rather than an oblong is that the 
larger type runs that way, and, then, 
the illustration device (trade mark) 
could be considered proper either 
way. It’s an interesting point worth 
considering by anyone doing cata- 
logs or booklets—copy on cover and 
insides should certainly run the 
same way. Layout and typography 
are first-class throughout. And other 
and smaller specimens are of excel- 
lent grade, too, the smartest, clean- 
est typography being represented on 
the title “Lincoln Bible Class An- 
nual Banquet,” and the most strik- 
ing, the cover “Copper in the 
Home.” Presswork and colors, also, 
are very good. Congratulations. 
SHattock & McKay Company, 
of Chicago—Among the smartest 
and most interesting house maga- 
zines we receive is your Shamac. 
The September issue, following 
through with the theme “Type 
Faces at Work and Play,” rates 
among the best of all issues, con- 
sidering both content and smart, 
sane, modern layout and _ typogra- 
phy. Similarly effective is the ac- 
cordion folder “Faces at Shattock 
& McKay Company,” the title of 
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which is vitalized by the use of half- 
tone in the design, the halftone pic- 
turing a dozen or so human faces 
and animal heads—the donkey and 
the rabbit for example. These latter 
are in no sense inapropos. We’ve 
had, and still see, types as foolish 
and ugly as the donkey is presumed 
to be and which, nevertheless, have 
their champions; also types as weak 
and retiring as anything the hare 
might symbolize. There’s a point 
here, folks, worth thinking about, 
whether or not the clever Shattock 
& McKay designer had it in mind 
when he designed the folder. Other 
pages present single-line specimens 
of the progressive printers’ type 
equipment which, it may be stated 
in conclusion, is as up-to-date and 
high-grade as that of any good 
printer should be. 
Harmony-WooprurF, INcorpo- 
RATED, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.—Your 
blotter with the October calendar 
and the little novelty memo pad at- 
tached is one of those pieces which 
is bound to attract attention and, of 
course, direct attention to your com- 
pany as the producer. While we feel 
that a better selection of colors 
could have been made—the solid 
yellow-orange background of the 
calendar seems to jar a little, and 
forms too great a contrast with the 
solid blue at the other side of the 
blotter—yet the novelty of the blot- 
ter is a feature that makes it a good 
piece of advertising. The little nov- 
elty memo pad, which is attached in 
the center, is one of those pads hav- 


Envelope, printed dark blue and black, designed by an expert for himself 
as a demonstration of fresh, modern treatment. “Sig” keeps up to date 
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This blotter is shrewdly aimed at a well defined prospect list of printers and advertising-agency men 


AL 


ing a heavy black-coated board as 
the back, and a sheet of thin cellu- 
loid over it; so that as you write 
with a pencil the writing appears 
through the celluloid sheet, then 
when you raise the upper sheet the 
writing disappears, leaving the pad 
clear for further notes. As you state 
in the panel at the right, “printing 
is a profitable investment instead 
of an expense ... only when it is 
well done.” 

Mack Printinc Company, of 
Easton, Pennsylvania.—eM-PiCa is 
an interesting employes’ magazine, 
and well printed. It was quite a dem- 
onstration of alertness to discover in 
the two words “Em” and “Pica” the 
initials of the firm name “M. P. C.” 
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brought out in the title by using caps 
for the particular letters. Despite the 
cleverness of the cover idea, which 
permits of different halftones for the 
color form, we call your attention to 
the fact that the whole design lacks in 
unity and therefore, naturally, in 
force. Scattering of the units of a de- 
sign should be avoided. All elements 
should weld into the effect of one. 
While inside (text) pages are neat, 
we feel the body type is too small to 
be entirely readable, especially being 
of light tone and printed on coated 
paper requiring a minimum of ink. 
One issue contains no halftones; it 
could have been printed on antique 
or, at least, dull-coated stock which, 
requiring more ink, would make the 
printing more highly visible, conse- 
quently, readable. While in one issue, 
halftone illustrations contribute color, 
the other without such black values is 
dull and lifeless, and suggests the 
need for bolder type, at least for the 
headings. All in all, however, and 
despite anything we have said, the 
house-organ is a commendable one, 
especially from an editorial stand- 
point. May we suggest that a secret of 
the success of any such publication is 
that of getting into it as many names 
as possible. You’re going strong! 
Huston-PATTERSON CORPORATION, 
Decatur, [llinois——Our compliments 
on the little memo-slip holders you 
have used as part of your advertising 
program. While not a new idea—such 
holders have been used in different 
forms in the past—your application of 
it is well calculated to “pep up” the 
interest as well as attract attention to 
the little holders and to your printing 
service. These little memo-slip holders 
are simple containers 2°%4 by 44 
inches in size, filled with blank sheets 
for use in making notes, and are con- 
venient for keeping on the desk. The 
blank slips are of assorted colors. On 
the upper portion of the container are 
the calendars for the months of Sep- 
tember and October, and the _ re- 
minder that “When you want 


anything printed call . . .” followed 


by the firm name, address, and tele- 
phone number. What makes this par- 
ticular application of the idea a novel 
one is the fact that scattered through 
the blank memo slips are cards on 
which are printed questions relating 
to printing, the answers being on the 
backs of the cards. The questions are 
well aimed at demonstrating “why it 
takes seven to ten years to make a 
good printer,” as the top card states, 
and “‘why it pays you to have us solve 
your printing problems—we know 
the answers.” Here’s an item that 
should find a place on the desk of any 
business executive receiving one, and 
it’s a constant reminder of where he 
can get the class of printing he re- 
quires when he’s ready. 

THE Quatity Press, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—Your blotters are excel- 
lent, characterful layout and fine use 
of color being the outstanding fea- 
tures. We particularly like the one 
with the large circle on the left with 
a heavy rule extending to its top from 
the left-hand edge and from its bot- 
tom extending to the right, both 
bleeding off. This blotter, printed in 
deep brown and overprinted, some- 
what off-register, with silver, devel- 
ops a most interesting effect. In 
contrast to the “weight” of this unit, 
the type of the “body,” in an unusu- 
ally light face, seems weak, but to 
have used bold-face would be to sac- 
rifice something of character. Another 
particularly good blotter shows a 
solid light-blue panel flanked on each 
side by twelve-point bands in yellow, 
olive-green, and rose. These having 
been cut diagonally at the top, the 
impression of a modern building is 
created. Perhaps the matter below 
the horizontal color band, over which 
slogan is printed, is cramped, and the 
band should be four or six points 
higher. While layout is good, despite 
a suggestion of lack of balance on the 
right, the blotter headed “Service” is 
a bit disconcerting, with ornament so 
much more prominent than the type, 
and especially in view of there being 
evident such a large number of units 
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THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


While type, as produced and used today, affords the printer 
an almost endless variety of effects, there are times when 
hand lettering really “goes to town,” as on this title page 


We 


There's no time like the 
present to make your ad- 
vertising mé71 effective 





WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS 


309 NORTH TENTH + + PHONE CE-9210-9211 
Hight or Day 


CAN HELp YOU MAKE YOURS MORE EFFECTIVE DQ cuy 


now! 


Strong, vigorous typography on a mailing card (814 by 6) from 
an expert who can handle delicate effects just as convincingly 


THE essential simplicity and readability of this handsome Monotype face makes it ideal for setting 
cards, catalogs ... entire campaigns. It looks well in a few lines or in mass. It is equally effective 
printed on colored tint blocks, surrounded by white space, and in reverse. For prompt setting, phone 
for a Service messenger. Ramember: ‘‘You'll never be stymied if you specify Stymie.’’ 

We have Stymie Bold and Stymie Medium — roman in 6, 8, 10 and 12-point sizes . . . italic in 
8, 10 and 12-point sizes. Display available in Stymie Medium, Medium Condensed, Bold, Extra 
Bold and Extra Bold Condensed in sizes 14, 18, 24, 30 and 36-point. 









As you might suspect, the name Stymie comes from the old Scotch. 
And as you have every right to expect, Service composition is 
inexpensive; it will satisfy even a Scotchman’s budget. For skilled 
machine for hy, for clean proofs, for the 
ability to meet deadlines, call for service that is SERVICE. 





SERVICE COMPOSITION COMPANY 


161 WEST HARRISON STREET WABASH 8082 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TRADERS SALT AS SS CTT AROSE 
4 top-flight bit of promotion, in our opinion, is this folder spread, which opens to 16 by 61% inches. The illustrative wallop is enhanced by the 
bright green of the second color, which bleeds effectively. Stock is white, of course; type black. You just couldn’t miss this one in the mail 





which separately appeal to the eye. This 
blotter, as well as the first-mentioned, dem- 
onstrates fine and discriminate use of the 
occasional type Umbra. Such types, while 
unsuited to extensive use in a single form, 
add a touch of “color,” shall we say, when 
used with control and in rather large sizes. 

STEWART-SIMMONS ComPANy, of Water- 
loo, Iowa.—Specimens recently received 
maintain the high standard of those previ- 
ously submitted. Excellence in layout and 
use of modern types characteristic of your 
product are outstanding features. A letter- 
head for Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Systems, whereon the company’s “line” is 
set forth in one line, printed in blue, along 
the entire left-hand side of the sheet is par- 
ticularly smart. Personally, however, we can- 
not see merit in the idea of starting the im- 
portant words of the name line with lower- 
case letters. If the desire was to avoid mix- 
ture of miniscules and majescules in the line, 
we believe it would have been better to set 
the line wholly in capitals. However, we are 
credited with prejudice in that respect. If 
you feel it is just prejudice on our part, ac- 
cept the suggestion for what you consider it 
is worth. (Tell us, however, how many cus- 
tomers will accept work with proper nouns 
and important display words beginning with 
lower-case letters?) Galloway’s letterhead 
in green and orange is interesting, but we 
don’t consider that combination particularly 
pleasing—-a stronger green and red instead 
of orange would result more satisfactorily, 
we believe. Our main objection to the piece, 
however, applies to the line, “The Original,” 
in orange, which appears at an acute angle 
across the name printed in green. This may 
be interesting from a design standpoint, but 
it introduces a suggestion of complexity in 
the first part of the line where the diagonal 
line in orange strikes. With the vertical line 
alongside the left-hand edge, there is enough 
interest in the layout to obviate any need for 
any further innovation. 

GrapHic Arts DEPARTMENT, GARFIELD 
HicH ScuHoor, of Akron, Ohio.—Design 
qualities are so pronouncedly good that it’s 
difficult to believe they were worked out or 
conceived by the pupils themselves. Indeed, 
layout is the feature of the work most de- 
serving of praise. Leonard Luck’s “Attaining 
Values and Standards” and Moreland 
Thomas’ “Holding Fast to Our Ideals of 
Freedom” are particularly striking layouts. 
And Reiber’s “Achieving the Golden Rule” 
is but fractionally less effective and distinc- 
tive, and that only because it is less original. 
We’ve seen it before—that diagonal band in 
color across a page, type matter overprinting 
it. Luck’s title page would be better, in our 
opinion, if (1) the parallel rules between the 
two type groups were omitted, (2) if the 
band in color across the bottom were nar- 
rower and less prominent and (3) if the 
second color were brighter or stronger. Les- 
son one, here, is that if a second color is to 
be used, it should provide adequate and 
effective contrast. Dark blues and greens, 
also deep browns, are about the equal of 
black, so they don’t provide the requisite 
brightness—in short, the effect of contrast a 
second color in type work should introduce. 
In this page the brown ink (for type) and 
the deep green (for ornament) are so nearly 
equal that the page might better have been 
printed in one or the other of the colors and 
saved a run through the press. The title page 
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“TYPOGRAPHY THAT SETS UP AN IDEAL” 








* * * 
Onily those hers whose work hip and business ethics are of the 
very highest stangard are invited into bership in the i whose 





emblem we reprofluce here. And “Typo” is proud to have been a continuous 





charter member fr the past ten years—alone in Indiana. Contact with our 


wr 15635 


758 NORTH NEW JERSEY STREET 


associates over tle couniry assures you the benefits of the latest short-cuts 
and trends in coy tect typography. Perhaps your “ideal’’ squares with ours. 


THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 





Baskerville 


Once again York Composition comes to the 
front by adding a new and popular type face. 
This time it is Baskerville in 8, 10, 11 and 12 
point sizes. For the past two years it has been 
used more by the better book designers than 
any other single type face. Yet Baskerville is 
not alone a book type, but one that can be 
used successfully for the finest commercial 
printing. Another desirable feature of this 


YORK COMPOSITION COMPANY - YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


lovely type face is that it combines well with 
most all of the present day modern display 
letters It is a type face that you can easy fall 
in love with, because it is easy to read and 
good to look at. For typography of the better 
kind (book and commercial) at a price to 
meet your budget, call upon Yerk Composi- 
tion. Here you will find only the better type 
faces, plus a desire to do good typography. 





E BLOTTER «= 


Wuen you buy a suit 
of clothes, you don’t select the coat here, the vest 
there, and the pants someplace else. You want them 
all to match and to fit. Why buy printing haphaz- 


PORN 
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There's some truth im the fiction, "A little bird told me,” for the 









A big bird—the eagle—was the start of the alphabet. The Egyptians 


SPRING is in the air, 
tra la! And a new era of competition for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar is in the air, too! One way to make 
sure that your seasonal sales messages won't he 
gone with the March wind is to send them out on 
letterheads that will impress your prospects and 
insure attentive reading for your letters. Keller- 
Crescent is an expert at producing letterheads that 
impress! Call 5146 today and let one of our rep- 
resentatives help you redesign your letterhead for 
better results. 


ardly? All the items that go into making the various 
printed forms you use should match and fit, too. 
They should he designed to harmonize with each 
other and to meet your needs. Keller-Crescent’s 
complete service includes the preparation of art, 
advertising copy and engravings, and the produc- 
tion of offset-lithography and letterpress printing — 
all under one roof and one responsibility. We're 
equipped to outfit your business from head to foot 
with “custom” printing at “ready-to-wear” prices. 


KELLER-CRESCENT CO. 
A Complete Printing Service — From AwZ 


as. Phe s wrote 
@ block oe stome changed it into this pogphe It took the e 
Greeks to straighten it out, though, ond give us the present A ” PHONE 
It makes a great difference in the force of a 5 1146 
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sentence if a man be behind it or no. 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson Ruiversipe at Locust — EvANSVILLE, INDIANA 


*Thie je Ultre-Badunt. cor of the 12 different type 
farce peer erst ui itines in crrating printing- 
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the personality of your firm, if it does not show the 
kind of business. you are in, if it does not create an 
impression of stability and integrity, then it is doing 
your firm a great injustice . it is wasting the 
money that you have invested in it. 


‘Celephone 2-3719 





Dignified and convincing are these blotters (approximately 9 by 4). Typographic Service, tan and 
black on white, works for a quality and prestige impression. York, on light blue stock, uses a 
band of darker blue at the left, and prints the word “Baskerville” in bright red; the rest of the 
type is black. Keller-Crescent’s message, issued monthly, is in tan, black, and green, on light 
cream stock. It’s house-organ material, sure enough. The Kinzie offering is printed dark blue 
and old rose on light gray stock, with a light blue band across the bottom. Typographic treat- 
ment, and not illustration, has been the major consideration in each blotter’s design; and it is 
interesting to note that distinction and effectiveness have been achieved largely by means of 
layout and typographic skill. Blotters are worth careful study—and usually get all too little 
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of Thomas’ copy is most interesting, but the 
colors gray (ornament) and red (type) give 
rather a sickening effect. Most serious of its 
faults—in fact, only the second fault—is the 
use of the big sans-serif initial with the lines 
in square-serif type. A letter more in keeping 
with the lines it is used with is surely indi- 
cated. A dull effect is characteristic of Rei- 
ber’s title page. The sum and substance of 
what’s already been stated is that if a second 
color is to be used let it be colorful. No use 
of an extra press run unless it is. Obviously, 
it is evident that two colors are used, but 
the point is that a second brown would be 
better than the full olive for related harmony, 
and if such harmony were not desired then 
a definite contrast and lively effect would be 
preferable. Due to side separation of related 
lines, Frank Abraham’s title page lacks in 
unity, and the same applies to Wronkovich’s 
page “Mastering Skills and Knowledge.” 
THE GREEN Press, of Sydney, Australia. 
—Real gems of layout and typography abound 
in the work you submit. Helpful, construc- 
tive criticism is impossible on such excellent 
work, but the satisfaction and enlightenment 
this writer enjoys in seeing it impels a re- 
quest to see more. As all people are inter- 
ested in themselves, our great thrill comes 
from seeing one item you didn’t do. It is the 
invoice form of Carlos Amaral, of the Azores, 
on which is pasted THE INLAND PRINTER’S re- 
production of a cover you did for the crafts- 
man publication The Pica, with a request for 
a copy of the publication. When a subscriber 
in the Azores writes to another in Australia 
as a result of work he has seen reviewed in 
THE INLAND PRINTER it scarcely seems nec- 
essary to say more about the world-wide in- 
fluence of “the leading business and techni- 
cal journal of the world in the printing and 
allied industries.” Of your own work, as al- 
ready intimated, there isn’t an item but that 
is altogether top-notch. So, to explain some of 
the ingenious and strikingly unusual ideas: 
There’s the title of the folder, “A Feather in 
Our Cap,” used to present a reprint of an 
INLAND PRINTER review item of your work, 
and a reproduction of a group of specimens 
shown in connection with the item. These ap- 
pear in the center spread, which is nicely 
done in all respects; the palm, however, goes 
to the title page. This seemingly is blue pa- 
per, but the color is printed. The page is 
somewhat narrower than the back leaf, with 
the result than an effect of a buff band along 
the right side is given. Such short folds fre- 
quently enhance the appearance of folders. 
Near the bottom of the title page, the picture 
of a wide-brimmed brown hat appears, and 
through the band is stuck a spotted feather 
—an actual feather. The copy (title) appears 
in black ink below the hat and feather. Clever 
and impressive though it is, the item has 
nothing on the dance ticket printed in black 
and green on transparent celluloid material 
which looks for all the world like glass. We 
don’t recall having seen this stunt practiced 
here, so Australia contributes another idea 
% to help American printers at the point of sale 
where novelty and distinction count. It must 
have made a mighty strong impression, as 
will anything which is such a departure from 
the conventional, a word which characterizes 
too large a portion of printing. The Holla 
type is decidedly smart and characterful, and 
adds its bit to the two items and also to the 
others, among which is a decidedly attractive 
folder showing some of your newer types 
and demonstrating your craft abilities. 






























Don't let business get you... get it. 
Get “Painless Printing”...it will 
relieve your mind and help your sales. 






Modern 


IT TAKES MORE THAN TYPE to produce effective printing. 
It calls for expert craftsmanship, a knowledge of design, 
type and color harmony. Your advertising, letter- 
heads, blotters and printed forms will be 
more effective in a modern design. 
Our Creative Department is 
ready to serve you at 
NO EXTRA COST. 
Phone JA 7281: 


Design at NO EXTRA COST 
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A single idea is displayed and put across on Bohnett’s blotter (top), which is printed in bright 
green and black on white stock. The Franklin Printing Company—by means of red and black 
ink, white stock, and a stimulating design—also makes its point convincingly. The Burgeson 
blotter, in blue and black on white, is novel because of its die-cut keyhole. It was produced by 
W. F. Buth and Company, Saint Paul, Minnesota. The humorous Robin Hood eye-catcher is 
printed in black, red (bull’s-eye), green (archer), and blue (reverse band at bottom). 
Stock is white. This is another in the clever series of blotters issued by Wish in Los Angeles. 
There’s something appealing about Wish’s odd egg-shaped illustrations and the direct approach 
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Ropert C. Hatt, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon.—The book entitled “Wil- 
liam Morris,” containing the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by J. W. Mackail at 
Kelmscott House, Hammersmith, England, 
is quite up to the mark we’d expect it to be. 
It was produced at the suggestion of Dr. 
John Henry Nash as a project for the 1938 
class in typography at The John Henry Nash 
Fine Arts Press at the University of Oregon. 
It shows the Nash influence, a fine specimen 
of the type of books one handles with sheer 
enjoyment; and it’s a distinct credit to the 
students engaged on its production under 
your direction. In size 7%4 by 104, it is 
bound in heavy boards covered with a paper 
of marbled design, with the title tipped on 
the backbone. Hand-made Italian water- 
marked paper, with excellent margins, adds 
to the interior charm. The text is set, we be- 
lieve, in the French Oldstyle type, 18-point, 
and the spacing throughout shows especially 
careful attention. There ought to be more 
excellent enterprises of this nature. 


MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL CoL- 
LEGE, of Bristol, England.—-We have already 
reviewed four year books from schools of 
printing in England; yours makes the fifth. 
It has indeed been a privilege and a pleasure 
to review these productions, for they all give 
evidence of sound technical education in 
printing. The students in your school of 
printing have done exceptionally good work. 
While the other year books probably have 
been a little larger, showing a wider range 
of students’ work, they do not offer any finer 
testimony to careful training than is found 
in your work. While emphasizing book 
pages, both title and text, all of which are 





SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


OCTOBER. 1998 VOLUME 14 NUMBER 3 
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Bulletin (6 by 9) issued by N. W. Ayer and 
Son, Incorporated, Philadelphia. Buff, tan, 
and black. Credit layout to F. W. Weber. 





excellent, your students have also included 
some good examples of advertising typogra- 
phy and several other pieces, so that they re- 
veal all-round instruction in this branch. 
And the presswork is excellent, too, the color 
work splendidly done, as are the halftone 
engravings made by students. The cover of 
the year book is striking, novel, and attrac- 
tive. A reverse plate in black, with a yellow 


Hundreds of direct 


rts traveled thousands of 


Any One of the Four Features Is Worth ’a Trip Across the Country 








background, forms a band at the left-hand 
side, and across the top carries “Bristol 
School of Printing” showing through in the 
yellow; there is a black band across the bot- 
tom with a narrow strip of silver, then 
yellow, and a strip of brilliant red. The title, 
“Year Book, 1937-38,” is formed of blocks to 
represent actual pieces of type, with the 
main portions of the body in silver shaded 
with black, and the letters in brilliant red. 
It’s a fine stimulating piece of work. 


Or City Printers, Casper, Wyoming.— 
While the “silver” embossed cover paper 
lends distinction to the program of the Pres- 
byterian “Silver Jubilee Banquet” and 
makes it a successful effort, still, the typog- 
raphy is just ordinary, despite the use of a 
characterful, fresh, cursive type face. Type 
sizes are too nearly equal and in consequence 
there is (1) monotony of effect and (2) lack 
of graded emphasis. Remember, the display 
of points in relation to importance is essen- 
tial, decidedly essential, to effective display 
printing of any sort. To be specific, the title 
“Silver Jubilee Banquet” is too small and 
the date line proportionately too large. 
Finally, just the lines in type do not make 
“design,” especially as the contour (outline 
of the whole as effected by length of lines) 
is interesting and as the three groups are 
spaced about equally apart. The spacing and 
placing of “1913” in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner and “1938” in the lower right-hand 
corner, also monotonously spaced, result in a 
lack of unity—prime essential of good lay- 
out and design. Whereas groups themselves 
can be placed so that unity is preserved, the 
fact that they are not here positioned so as 
to achieve that required quality, a border is 


the Indianapolis Athleti 
Entertainment features that ore 
new and striking All for you and 
your wife with the compliments and 


good wishes of Indiana printers 


and all of them are in addition to the regular convention totes <i ‘ore being planned as the most stimulating, 
most thought-provoking, most practical and valuable meetings in U.T. A. history. The meetings... if they do for the 
industry what we hope and plan to have them do... will be worth the time and money, a hundred times over. 
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COME!... WE WANT YOU!...AND YOU NEED WHAT THIS CONVENTION OFFERS YOU! 


AT INDIANAPOLIS, OCTOBER 10-11-12, 1938 


Inside spread (18 by 12) of one of the many excellent pieces of direct-mail which preceded the U. T. A. convention. Light blue and black on 
white steck. Copy for this job was written by J. T. McDermott; the printing was done by Hammel & McDermott, Incorporated, Indianapolis 
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indicated as the final means of securing, as 
far as possible, that essential of unity. In 
contrast, the blotter “Thank You” is ar- 
ranged to insure unity without a border. It 
is effective, its only fault being that roman 
rather than sans-serif would have made a 
more harmonious and pleasing—also effec- 
tive—combination with the brush-script face 
used for display. With “Thank You” and 
“Clayton K. Reed” in the cursive, the third 
big line, and the third line telephone number 
in color set in fat Copperplate Gothic, strikes 
a discordant note. Despite anything you may 
have heard or read, emphasis does not de- 
pend upon violating balance or any rules of 
harmony. It can be achieved within harmony 
and sound design. 

Rosert STEINLE, of Lansing, Michigan.— 
Specimens turned out under your direction 
for the State Highway Department, though 
not faultless, have points of characterful dis- 
tinction. Best of the lot is the plastic-bound 
souvenir booklet of the Seventh District con- 
vention in August, at Houghton. Lettering 
on the front cover is in the free monotone 
style characteristic of the blue prints of engi- 
neers and architects. Lines, however, are too 
closely spaced, not alone in relation to the 
large size of the lettering and page, but in 
view of the wide area of space betweer the 
two groups. Distribution of white space is, 
therefore, disproportionate. The _ shield- 
shaped insignia in blue and gold is too small 
to seem to take up the excess space, and, in 
practically the center between the two groups 
of lettering, it seems monotonous. The ap- 
pearance of the page would be much better 
because of better proportion (variety) if it 
were closer to the top group. Layout of inside 














but talk. Scripts, gothics, modern and 
oldstyle faces give the typographer 
a flexible array of material with 
which to create the typographic 
excellence which is more than 
ever essential in modern ad- 
vertising. The advertisement 
must arrest the attention of 
the reader and hold it until 
the last line is read, or it 
has failed in its mission. The 
efforts of the typographer 
are directed to the end that 
the printed sales message will 
quietly invite a thorough perusal. 
It should be tone-balanced, the text 
and illustrations well placed, and the 
white space judiciously distributed, so that the 
entire ensemble seems to say to the reader: 
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my Tyre has been called the “tone of voice in 
® advertising,” and in the hands of a crafts- 
man type can be made to do almost everything 
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Read This 


AND 


Like Ft! 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 


FITZROY 5970 ° 



















Advertisers in leading periodicals of today 
are well aware of the “skip and scan” 
methods of the average reader, and if the 
typographic effort is lacking in eye- 
appeal it is hurriedly passed over, 
and the sales talk is lost forever 
as far zs that particular reader 
is concerned. While illustra- 
tions play an important part 
in advertising, they are not 
by any means essential. An 
advertisement can be made 
attention-compelling by the 
proper treatment of type 
alone, and the craftsmen of 
the Detroit Typesetting Com- 
pany are past masters in the 
skillful display and manipulation 
of the many type faces at their 
disposal. Take advantage of our facil- 
ities for your next advertising campaign. 


You'll find that they'll read it—and Like it! 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















This appeared (in black only) in The Adcrafter, published by the Adcraft Club of Detroit 


two-color pages made up of halftones, type, 
and road maps (a section on the outside of 
each page) is indeed excellent. No fault 
could be found with them. Extra-condensed 
type is too widely letterspaced on the en- 
velope and letterhead used to promote the 
James A. Farley testimonial dinner. The ill 
effect of this really inconsistent practice is 
particularly noticeable in the group of four 
small lines of the letterhead where, to make 
the most of a bad situation, lines should be 


WINGTON. 


A Larrage of French-folded announcements (5% by 74%) preceded the forty-second annual convention and exhibition of the American Photo- 
En zravers Association, held in Washington, D. C., last month. Covers of two of the novel mailings are shown here. Light blue and old rose on white 















spaced much farther apart. As spacing be- 
tween letters and words is increased, that 
between lines should be proportionally in- 
creased to preserve word and line identities. 
Ultra-modernistic lettering and types such 
as characterize the service schedule of the 
state ferries is now taboo. Some letters are 
just “blurbs” with no counters—the extreme 
of which is found in the “H” which is simply 
square. Even in the relatively large letter- 
ing, some words are read with difficulty. 
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collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and diversion yy 


Learning From Mistakes 


@ One day into the office of an Australian 
printing establishment, a foreman machinist 
came and reported to the manager: “Sorry, 
sir, but I have broken that new machine 
which has just been installed.” 

“Well, Jim,” replied the manager, “go 
back and find out how you did it and let 
the other chaps see, so they will know how 
to avoid it happening again.” 

The manager explained shortly after that 
the foreman and superintendent always tell 
him of their blunders. “Why not?” he ex- 
claimed. “Blame helps nobody. We learn 
from our mistakes and we help each other.” 


What! No “Underside”? 


e It is well known that the impression of the 
papermaking-machine blanket or “wire” on 
the underside of the sheet of certain papers 
has long been the bane of printers. Paper- 
makers have spent much time and effort to 
correct processes so that the “underside” of 
a sheet will have the same finished surface 
as the “upper side.” Initial efforts towards 
such improvements were not very successful, 
but American papermakers attained some 
improvement by spraying the underside with 
a fine solution, covering up to a certain ex- 
tent its irregularities. 

Recently in England “twin-wire” papers 
have been welded together in a semi-dry 
state, giving a paper with no “underside” 
at all, as the undersides of the thin sheets 
were faced. During the past year, alterations 
in the blanket or “wire” of the paper ma- 
chine have resulted in the production of a 
single-wire paper with an underside equal 
in all respects to'the topside, even baffling 
expert papermakers in their attempts to dis- 
tinguish one side from the other. 


“Clown” Hats Worn World-wide 


e Printers who are looking for a “new line” 
may be interested in the manner in which 
carnival hats and caps of papers are made 
and sold. For a hundred years prior to 1922, 
the manufacture of these carnival “favors” 
was a German monopoly. About fifteen years 
ago, however, their production in a large 
way began in England, and today they are 
exported from the “tight little isle” all over 
the world. One factory alone makes more 
than 6,000,000 hats a year, and 360,000 boxes 
for the hats, consuming 260 tons of paper. 
Much ingenuity goes into the production of 
these aids to joie de vivre. For making parts 
of a hat, a large cutter cuts through wads of 
paper six inches thick at a speed of twenty- 
six cuts a minute. The annual output of this 
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machine exceeds 4,250,000 parts of a hat; 
and another machine cuts a gross of hats at 
one stroke. High-speed sewing machines 
making 3,500 stitches a minute are used for 
putting bands or stiffeners onto the hats. 
There are more than 1,500 designs of hats 
and caps available for use at festive seasons. 


Typographical Error 

e A small ad in the Dallas, Texas, Dispatch- 
Journal of a local distilled-water company 
carried an incorrect telephone number. The 
number happened to be that of a Mrs. Ban- 
ning who was kept busy for several days an- 
swering her telephone and explaining that 
she was not the distilled-water company. 
The Dispatch-Journal was profuse in its 
apologies to Mrs. Banning, sent her lovely 
flowers, and then turned the whole story into 
a fine seven-column advertisement under 
the heading, “No, no, a thousand times no!” 
with a picture of the lady and a letter from 
her attesting to the fact that she had an- 
swered no less than fifty telephone calls for 
the advertised water. 


Calendar Time Again 


@ The first diary to meet the new conditions 
of the nineteenth century was produced in 
1816 by John Letts. He abandoned all the 
prognostications that constituted the old 
almanacs and introduced the plan of allot- 
ting spaces to each day for jotting down ap- 
pointments of business men. 


Georgia Printers Versus State 


e@ Recently the Georgia Printers Association 
protested to the governor of the state because 
of the installation and operation of a state 
printing plant. The governor and the attor- 
ney general got busy and found that a state- 
operated plant would violate Article 7, 
Section 17, of the state constitution, which 
provides that state printing shall be let to 
the lowest bidder. As a result, the continu- 
ance of the state print shop at the Milledge- 
ville state prison has been declared illegal 
and it must be closed. 

The printers’ association urged seven rea- 
sons against the state plant: (1) Discrimina- 
tion against free labor and honest printing 
craftsmen; (2) unfairness to printing busi- 
ness concerns paying taxes and to their em- 
ployes; (3) unfairness to all taxpayers be- 
cause maintenance of the plant is a burden 
instead of an alleged saving; (4) it is a 
political football; (5) general assembly on 
several previous occasions refused to author- 
ize the plant; (6) government in private 
business is against principles of democracy; 
(7) violation of the state constitution. 


Stray gleams of fact for the craftsman and student; nuggets of information 





Chicago Gains in Printing Plants 


e The number of printing plants in Chicago 
on July 1, 1938, was 2,429 as compared with 
1,995 on the same date, 1937—a gain of 434. 
In the state of Illinois, outside of Chicago, 
there are at present 1,436 plants. The classi- 
fication—printing plants, in this instance— 
includes printers, lithographers, binders, 
paper-box makers, steel and copper-plate 
engravers, typesetters, typographers, news- 
papers, and private plants. The gain in plants 
over the number existing in 1937 is said to 
be due to the layoff of many skilled crafts- 
men who, in an attempt to make a living, 
have gone into business for themselves. 


Revised Paper-testing Methods 


e@ Several revised and new paper-testing 
methods and standards of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Paper and Pulp Industry 
haye just been announced by the paper- 
testing committee as being available to print- 
ers and paper handlers. The methods are 
those of ash, mineral filler and mineral 
coating, and copper number. The revision 
of the methods for mineral components was 
necessitated by the introduction of the new 
filling materials, titanium pigments, zinc pig- 
ments, and calcium sulphite. The methods 
for mineral coating and mineral filler were 
combined into one method. The main change 
in the method for copper number was an 
extension of its scope to all papers except 
those containing zinc-sulphide pigments. 
The new methods are for alkali-staining 
property and for water absorptiveness of 
non-bibulous papers and paper boards. 


Photos of Human Eyes 


e Dr. Herman F. Brandt, University of 
Iowa, has invented a camera by which pho- 
tographs of the movements of the human 
eyes as they scan a printed page may be 
taken. Among the discoveries accredited to 
the camera is the apparent preference of the 
eyes for the left side of the page as opposed 
to the right, and the top of the page rather 
than the bottom, and that the eyes strike 
first at the optical center. 


Russian Pulp Increasing 


e Russia is said to possess timber forests 
larger than those of either Canada or the 
combined Scandinavian countries. Hereto- 
fore, Russia has not exploited pulpmaking, 
her internal requirements absorbing all the 
pulp the country has produced. It is now 
announced that Russia will start the pro- 
duction of paper pulp on a large scale for 
export purposes, and it is predicted that 
prices will be considerably lower. 
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By Eugene St. John ° 


Stamped envelope must be enclosed with your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





To Get Snap in Pictures 

We have been discussing the paper on 
which we are printing our magazines. There 
has been some argument regarding repro- 
duction, and if you will note the samples 
attached you will be struck by the unvarying 
grayness of the pages and the inability to 
pick up details, as well as the dull lifeless 
appearance of the entire page. Many of these 
same ad plates have appeared in other pub- 
lications where better paper is used and none 
of these objections appear when used in 
those papers. We are reluctant to go into 
better paper at this time because with our 
run it would run our paper costs up quite 
considerably. 

It has been suggested that we might go 
into a coated gloss paper and get more high- 
lights into our illustrations and better repro- 
duction throughout. Will you look over the 
samples and tell us what you think about it, 
whether without going into a lot more ex- 
pensive paper we might get better reproduc- 
tion by using some other type of sheet? We 
have had so many arguments from both pa- 
per salesmen and printers that it is rather 
difficult for us to decide just what to do. 

You cannot get away from the fact 
that paper is part of the picture. Paper 
especially made to show up pictures 
to best advantage is rather costly for 
long runs, but there is a grade between 
it and the grade you are using which 
in color and finish is superior to your 
paper. One disadvantage in your pa- 
per is its blue tone, which tends to 
make black ink appear brownish, and 
depth in solids and contrast between 
paper and ink in highlights are lost. 
By all means get a paper of creamy 
rather than bluish contrasts which 
yield snappier prints. This will be a 
help at the very start. 

To make the most of the creamy 
paper get a better magazine black ink, 
a special one strongly toned with reflex 
blue and a rather dirty Prussian blue, 
the latter little used except for toning 
black. The more reflex blue the greater 
the cost of a magazine black, but it is 
worth it as it gives luster to the ink 
and compensates to some extent for 
the lack of sheen of less costly papers. 


Of course, everything starts with the 
copy. If photos are not good, if nega- 
tives are high instead of low, if the 
screen is not suited to the paper, the 
plate will not be satisfactory. A maga- 
zine publisher, like a newspaper, re- 
ceives all sorts of plates and copy from 
various sources. The metropolitan 
dailies and the magazines with circu- 
lation in the millions have long main- 
tained their own engraving depart- 
ments in which copy which either 
lacks contrast or is muddy is segre- 
gated and new plates made. First a 
negative without screen is made of the 
unsatisfactory copy and stripped on 
glass. An Azo print from this negative 
is used for new copy and with the 
proper over-exposure and short de- 
velopment contrast can be added as the 
copy may need. 

In order to get uniformly snappy 
pages in a magazine you should start 
with the copy, use paper of creamy 
tint and a black ink very strongly 
toned with blue, also of concentrated 
color strength so that a moderate sup- 
ply of ink yields good color. All of 
this ink doctoring aids in holding con- 
trast and snap and in keeping muddi- 
ness in the print down. 


One, Two Impressions? 


We are contemplating running a label, 
which was formerly run on gold foil, on a 
regular 60-pound white litho paper. It nat- 
urally will have a solid gold plate covering 
a surface of 12 by 18 inches. What method 
would be best? That is, would it be better to 
print this over a zinc electro or some other 
form of tint plate? 


Probably you should submit two 
proofs to the customer and let him de- 
cide whether he wants gold ink printed 
over a first impression in either yellow 
or gold ink, or just a single impression 
in gold ink. The two-impression job 
will look better, the single impression 
will cost less. If a tint plate is needed, 
a zinc will answer. 


More Squeeze Required 


We enclose herewith two copies of work 
printed on a two-color rotary press. You will 
note the lines appearing in the solids. We 
believe the plates are in A-1 condition. Will 
you please advise what we can do to elimi- 
nate this trouble? 

Next time, please send full size sheet 
with gripper edge marked. As far as 
we can tell from the clippings you have 
sent, the principal cause of the trouble 
is insufficient impression on the solids 
where the breaks show. The blue and 
the black inks are too soft; they should 
be as stiff as the red, which, you will 
note, is printing as well as one could 
wish on the same plates as the blue ink. 


Difficulty With Labels 


Enclosed are samples of labels printed on 
silver label paper. We have a great amount 
of printing labels on foil-gummed paper, but 
cannot keep sheets from sticking together 
and pulling ink off of printed surface. We 
use overprint inks, foil inks, and high-gloss 
inks with a spray gun. Please inform us if it 
is possible to print on foil paper with or 
without a spray gun on a job press. Can an 
ink be bought, or method used, to help? 

Temperature should be at least 
seventy degrees, and you should use 
the ink recommended by the paper- 
maker—a special ink for each brand. 
The fountain should be used, espe- 
cially if the paper is curling and the 
press tripping; otherwise too much 
ink piles on the form. Too much ink 
was used on the sample. 

After the regular makeready of 
leveling the form for good inking and 
overlay patching as needed, a cut-out 
on solids relieves the pressure on the 
edges and supports it inside of the 
edges so that less ink can be run with 
less danger of offset and sticking. The 
sheets as printed should be left to drop 
undisturbed on the pile, not jogged, 
and when the pile is removed the 
sheets should not be rubbed together. 
The spray is very helpful on such 
type of work. 
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Worried About Workups 


I am writing in regard to a presswork 
problem which I have not had to cope with, 
but which I think will confront me in the 
near future. It concerns type getting off its 
feet on a cylinder press. The problem comes 
up in printing a newspaper, two pages at a 
time. The slugs run parallel to the cylinder, 
and in some way the action of the cylinder 
against the type gets it tipped up on edge. 

As far as I can see the cylinder is riding 
the bearers. The bearers are not too badly 
worn and have been shimmed up as accu- 
rately as possible to .918 of an inch. When I] 
took the job, I re-adjusted bearers, register 
rack, and packing, and in the few jobs that 
I have printed with the slugs running paral- 
lel to the cylinder, I have had no trouble. I 
have ordered new bearers and a new register 
rack, as the old one was broken once and 
has been welded. 

Can you give me any hints on what to do if 
the trouble starts even after I install these 
new parts? What is the correct way to set 
the cylinder down on the bearers? 

Your first precaution should be to 
inspect the slugs and see if they are 
same width top and bottom, same 
length at top and bottom, and same 
height at both ends. Then make sure 
the form is snugly seated on the bed 
of the press without being sprung. 

If, after installing new bearers, you 
find it necessary to pull the cylinder 
down, back up steady screws and with 
the cylinder up off impression pull it 
down, say, .002 of an inch and lock 
adjustment. Run cylinder down on 
impression and reset steady screws. 
Print a few impressions to see if the 
cylinder rides the bearers. If not, pro- 
ceed as before until it does. Finally, 
lock adjustment securely. Adjust reg- 
ister rack and intermediate gear after 
pulling down the cylinder. 


Skin on the Ink 


We are having trouble with skin forming 
on the ink which we use for reproduction 
proofs. This ink is kept in a can and not 
used continuously, Is there an ink gun on 
the market which can be used with such ink? 


You can obtain ink in collapsible 
tubes at a slightly higher price than 
in cans, but the difference in cost is off- 
set by the saving in ink not continu- 
ously used. 


Bands on Press Rollers 


You mention the use of metal collars or 
bands around the roller of a varnishing ma- 
chine, and state that these are also sometimes 
used on a printing press to separate colors 
run with a split fountain. We would appre- 
ciate complete information about the use of 
bands on the press, which, if I understand 
you correctly, would make possible the print- 
ing of two colors quite close together. 


At the start it should be understood 
that there are certain limits to the 
makeshift of running two colors in one 
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operation on the press. While some 
modern presses are equipped with a 
device for adjusting the extent of vi- 
bration from zero to the maximum 
while the press is running (this result 
being obtained on other presses with 
washers on the ends of the rollers), it 
is evident that cutting down vibration 
too much on heavy forms will result 
in streaking. 

These bands are quite thin and serve 
only as a device to avoid cutting the 
rollers, this cutting becoming more 
costly as the size of the roller in- 
creases. Very often a work-and-twist 
form is the best method of running 
two colors in one operation on a single 
press, if the press is large enough to 
accommodate such a split form. The 
two halves often can be arranged to 
permit sufficient vibration, while the 
two colors can be run quite close to- 
gether with split fountain and bands. 

Whatever method is used, the im- 
portant question is, can two colors be 
run at once without cutting down vi- 
bration to the extent that the inking is 
obviously streaky? 


Black Prints Colored 

The members of our school of printing 
have read with a great deal of interest the 
article about extra colors from rubber plates 
in THe INLAND Printer for July. Enclosed 
are a few samples of work attempted by our 
members during the past year, and which 
is perhaps a little more difficult of accom- 
plishment with linoleum than with rubber 
as submitted by Millet the Printer, of Dallas. 
The enclosed prints were not made for com- 
mercial purposes but were merely an experi- 
ment on the part of the boys, whose ages 
range from fourteen to eighteen years. There 
were not enough engraving tools to go 
around, therefore a great portion of the work 
was done with pen-knife. 

In discussing this work with printers, we 
found that they seemed to think that too 
much time would be involved in producing 
this type of color plates. We feel that it is 
one of the most economical methods we have 
heard of; and the fact that young, inexperi- 
enced kids can produce the results shown, 
bears out our contention that an experienced 
printer easily can turn this into a money- 
making proposition. 

The samples are highly creditable 
to all concerned. Printers are making 
money, coloring black halftone prints 
by means of hand-cut rubber and lino- 
leum blocks, and you will find the 
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most economical method of all (which 
makes use of sandpaper glued to a 
wood base) described at the top of the 
third column on page 36, in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for July. Whichever 
method is used, the black print should 
be in halftone ink, and it should be 
well set but not bone dry before super- 
posing the colors, which should be 
process halftone (transparent) inks. 

It is interesting to note that a given 
single-color halftone costing $9.57, if 
reproduced by the four-color process 
route would necessitate an outlay of 
$160 for plates, as compared to the cost 
of mounting three sheets of sandpaper 
on wood bases. And in many cases the 
latter serves the purpose very well. 
The result isn’t fine printing, of course, 
but it often satisfies the customer; and 
the customer, when printing is done 
for profit, is the final arbiter. 


Trouble on Old Folder 


We have recently purchased a used job 
folder and had difficulty in folding the en- 
closed sheet. We are not using any grippers 
because we cannot see any way of making 
them work properly—that is, when we use 
the first gripper only, the first fold is on a 
slant and one not like another. Machine runs 
3,840, and is supposed to run up to 6,000 
an hour. 

It seems impossible to use first and second 
grippers together on this sheet. When first 
gripper is in position to take hold of the 
sheet, after it goes through first rollers, the 
second gripper comes up too soon; the sheet 
strikes the second gripper and goes crooked. 
If the second gripper is pulled back to avoid 
being struck, the sheet will not be folded 
centrally in the margin. We are using A, B, 
and C folds. 

We are not very familiar with this folder 
as yet, but it seems that some parts or attach- 
ments are missing that are necessary to fold 
the sheet. The enclosed sheet was folded 
without using any gripper, but here the 
trouble is that the second fold is not con- 
sistent. We have brushes only for the first 
fold, but have drive-up whieels which are set 
about one-half inch in back ef sheet. 

We would like to know just how this sheet 
should be folded on this folder, and what 
attachments are necessary, or if the enclosed 
sample (fold varying both ways) is the best 
this machine will do. As mentioned before, 
it does not fold two sheets alike. Our biggest 
trouble is the second fold and, as far as we 
can see, the uselessness of the second grip- 
per, either alone or when used with the first 
gripper. The jogger also does not work prop- 
erly. Is this machine still being manufac- 
tured? Some time ago we wrote for a parts 
list and received no reply. Perhaps if we had 
instructions for timing this machine we 
could make the grippers work properly. All 
cams have set screws instead of pins or keys. 


We are sending you the correct 
name and address of the manufac- 
turer, and if you will write to that com- 
pany, describing the machine, giving 
its factory number, and relating your 








Colorful History: 


2 PAPER 


Paper is such a commonplace 
today, we forget its historical 
development. A booklet is- 
sued by the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, gives the fol- 
lowing oufline: 

AD. 

105 Discovery of the art of papermak- 
ing by a Chinese. 

751 Arabs defeated Chinese in battle 
and learned of papermaking from 
prisoners. 

1150 Paper first made in Europe. 

1494 First mill started in England. 

1690 Rittenhouse started first American 
paper mill in Germantown, near 
Philadelphia. 

1798 Louis Robert, of France, invented 
the process of making paper in a 
continuous web. 

1804 Henry and Seeley Fourdrinier (in 
England) made machine to make 
paper by passing pulp through rol- 
lers under pressure. 

1809 John Dickinson, of England, in- 
vented the cylinder machine. 

1827 First Fourdrinier machine set up in 
United States. 

1840 Ground wood invented in Germany 
by Keller, whose observations of 
wasp’s nests inspired the idea. 

1854 Soda pulp invented in England by 
Watt and Burgess. 

1866 Sulphite pulp invented by Tilgh- 
man, Philadelphia. 

1882 Sulphite pulp first made by C. S. 
Wheelwright of Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

1886 Ground wood first made at Curtis- 
ville, Massachusetts, by Pagen- 
stecher. 

1890 By this time a new paper industry 
had been built up in the United 
States. 

1935 America now produces half of the 
paper output of the world. 








trouble, the organization will be 
pleased to help you. Until you hear 
from them, maybe this suggestion will 
help: by slowing down the machine 
and carefully studying the movements 
of the important parts when a sheet is 
fed, you may note which cam should 
be accelerated or retarded, as the case 
may be, in its action. By advancing, 
you accelerate, and by turning back- 
ward, you retard the action of the cam. 


Clear Overprint Varnish 


We are having trouble getting our over- 
print varnish clear. Here is a sample which 
we recently did. We are told that there are 
some American varnishes which do a very 
much better job on this, and we will be glad 
to have your recommendation. 


We are sending you names of sup- 
pliers of the better overprint var- 
nishes. The sample you submit shows 
overprint varnish on blank paper, un- 
der which condition it does not show 
to best advantage. The varnish should 
overprint a smooth film of ink, which 
covers the pores of the paper and pre- 
vents the varnish from filtering 
through the surface. Varnishing of 
blank paper is better done on a roller- 
coating cylinder varnishing machine 
where a thicker film than possible on 
the press may be applied. 


Stereotype Printing Problem 


Your recent reply touched on our problem 
but didn’t quite cover it. We have an 81% by 
11 ruled form with perpendicular and hori- 
zontal rules which we wished to run four up. 
Rather than make four zinc etchings, we 
made one zinc etching, rolled a mat, and 
cast four stereotypes, type high. These we 
put on our cylinder job press and tried to 
run the job. We didn’t have much luck. 

In the first place, there seemed to be alto- 
gether too much makeready necessary; and, 
in the second place—the most serious part 
of the trouble—we couldn’t get the ink to 
lay on the stereo properly. The metal was 
stereo metal, the same as we have been using 
on our rotary newspaper press, and the mat 
was the same mat, rolled on the same mat 
roller as we use in newspaper work. We have 
no trouble in getting a sharp and clean im- 
pression on our newspaper press—perhaps 
because we are printing against soft packing 
—but we were unable to get it on our cylin- 
der job press. 

In the trade journals we see advertise- 
ments of mat-rolling machines which would 
lead one to believe that all one has to do is 
to put a form in this roller, make a mat, cast 
as many stereos as desired, throw them on 
the press, and print as many up as economi- 
cal. We haven’t found it that easy, and we 
are wondering if somewhere along the line 
we have done something wrong. Anything 
you can tell us regarding procedure would 
be very much appreciated. 


Previously we pointed out some pit- 
falls in stereotyping. On the newspa- 
per press, you are printing against soft 
packing, as you say, and, what is very 
important, on soft newsprint, so that 
the thorough makeready for printing 
on (presumably) sulphite or other 
bond is not required. Of all forms, one 
of open rules probably can give the 
most trouble on flat-bed presses, and 
this is magnified in a duplicate if the 
form is not as it should be. 

For minimum makeready and good 
inking, hairline-face rules should be 
.915 of an inch, one-point face, .916 
of an inch, two-point face, .917 of an 
inch, and heavier rules, .918 of an 
inch. If you were setting up this form, 
the composition cost would be cut and 
makeready diminished by running 
work-and-twist forms two up, one a 
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stereo, and this is probably the best 
way to run this job. With low rules, 
you get a better mat and cast, with the 
result that when the form goes on the 
production press you again get a bet- 
ter mat in the trial impression; not 


much makeready is needed and 
smooth inking is possible. As you say, 
it is not so easy. 

A good cast depends on a good mat, 
which is not possible to roll with sharp 
rules as high as type because the sharp 
lines sink too deep and solids lack 
pressure, and the result is a cast with 
solids low and sharp lines high, the 
reverse of what is wanted. 

Obviously you are making a zinc of 
a printed copy of the ruled form in 
question because with your equipment 
this is presumably less costly than set- 
ting up the rule form work and twist. 
So far, well and good, but in order io 
get fairly good mats from the zinc, it 
should be on a solid base and inter- 
laid to relieve the squeeze on the sharp 
rules. Even so, the cast will not be as 
good as one cast from a type-and-rule 
form direct. 

As previously outlined, the casts 
print best on metal base—patent or 
solid metal. Next best available base 
is laminated wood, and, if you must 
use it, the best grade of blocking lum- 
ber should be seasoned a month in the 
cylinder job pressroom. The last week 
before use, it should be stood on edge 
in open racks. The boards are planed 
to get one flat side on which the cast is 
nailed. The cast is dished concave be- 
fore nailing so that its center snugly 
hugs the base instead of bowing up in 
an are when the brads pull the edges 
down, and so that it avoids the buck- 
ling action of the brads toeing in. 

All burrs should be removed before 
nailing down. Each plate should be 
planed alone, as large boards are diff- 
cult to plane accurately. Blocks should 
be trimmed square on the sides after 
leveling with the plane in order to ob- 
tain lockup without excessive squeeze, 
which causes bowing and springing. 

Open rule forms, stereos on wood, 
should go to press .915 of an inch or 
.916, and be underlaid to .918 of an 
inch; and the form rollers should be 
set just heavy enough to ink the rules, 


starting with a setting that does not | 


ink and gradually increasing the con- 
tact. An ink suited to the paper to be 
printed is very necessary for good ink- 
ing of rule forms. Generally, the 
heaviest grade of bond ink that will 
distribute well at the speed the press 
is run will yield the clearest print, 
when printing on bond paper. 
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A PANEL FOR HENRY A. ANGER 





By A. H. ROSEEN 


OHN RUSKIN wasn’t a printer, nor 
did he—so far as the record shows 
—have a knowledge of the graphic 
arts. But he was an observer of men 
and their methods, and in his philos- 
ophy of work and the job well done he 
detailed a description which might 
well be fitted to the true graphic artist. 
Listen to him: 

“A manufacturer, as the etymology 
of the word implies, is a man who 
makes something with his hands; an 
artist is a man who makes something 
with his hands and his head; a fine 
artist is one who makes something with 
his hands, his head, and his heart.” 

Because Henry A. Anger has made 
things with his hands, his head, and 
his heart, in the field of things typo- 
graphic, he and his work live as an 
inspiration to those who travel the 
present frontiers of the printing art, 
just as they proved an inspiration to 
those who assumed leadership with 
him in the front ranks of yesterday. 

But—who is Henry A. Anger? To 
relate his life and abilities to the man 
whose years have been spent with the 


From an Oshkosh, Wisconsin, news- 
paper shop where small reprint jobs 
were his introduction to printing ink 
and press, he moved on to not-so-far- 
away Appleton as an “art printer”; he 
made the grade, to his own surprise, 
later to return to Oshkosh to learn, as 
he often relates, that “good work was 
the secret of contentment”—a bit of 
common sense which has held good for 
over half a century. 

Eight floors up to the offices of Cin- 
cinnati’s Earhart & Richardson, the 
color printers, was his next step—and 
from then on, cities from north to 
couth, east to west, welcomed his 
presence in their printing plants, for 
by this time Henry Anger was known 
as a true artist, measuring in every 
way to the yardstick which John 
Ruskin has so fittingly flung forth. 
While in Denver, in business for him- 
celf, he acquired the cognomen of “The 
Panel Man of the Rockies,” for though 
never a great believer in paneling as a 
necessary essential in artistic merit, he 
used it at times to complete a work of 
unusual character. 





Two distinguished typographers, Henry A. Anger, Seattle, (right), and C. Raymond Beran, 
San Francisco (left), surround The Inland Printer’s editor. on his recent visit to the Coast 


type case and stick and stone is, verily, 
like carrying a bucket of the pro- 
verbial coals to Newcastle. For since 
the turn of the century Henry Anger’s 
masterpieces of the printing art have 
aroused the enthusiasm and respect. 

But for the newcomer—he who had 
not as yet even reached the post-tod- 
dler age when “Anger” was a “trade 
name” in the journals of the typo- 
graphic industry—a brief citation of 
the man’s developing years is in order. 


And from Denver—to Seattle, in 
1905, with The Ivy Press, in charge of 
the firm’s creative end. Then again to 
the Grit Printshop in the same city. 
still his home. 

There, craftsman-newcomer, you 
have the bare outline of a life which to 
countless hundreds of men has been a 
predominating influence and inspira- 
tion. To the present editor of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER he has been a fount of 
helpfulness for many years, a source 
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which gives no intimation of ex- 
hausting itself. For Henry Anger 
still holds to the idea that con- 
tentment’s secret is good work, 
and, as long as type and ideas 
can be combined to become 
things of beauty, that content- 
ment will continue. 

Study the work of Henry An- 
ger and determine for yourself 
the thread of his remarkable in- 
fluence. Is it “smash” typog- 
raphy—with its eye-arresting 
“modern format”? Is it origin- 
ality that is the striking factor? 
Hardly, for here is Anger’s view: 
“It is a mistake to try for the 
strikingly original—for after a 
few months it is likely to look 
queer to you.” 

The real test, the major test, 
of quality in publicity printing, 
according to the Anger measur- 
ing stick—and here is the factor 
of the Anger influence—is “its 
power to withstand the ravages 
of time.” 

With this as his guide, Henry 
Anger has done work that will 
live. New type fonts will come 
and go, modern influences will 
rear their heads above the typo- 
graphic sea, men will experi- 
ment in scores of ways to attract 
the eye and snag the attention, 
but when the accounts are cast 
up and the totals taken, it will 
be found, as Henry Anger pre- 
dicted years ago, that “sim- 
plicity is the true measure of 
commercial value.” 

Nor has Henry Anger found 
it necessary to wait for posterity 
to pin the word “masterpiece” 
on his artistry. For many years 
his work brought acclaim at dis- 
plays of the best of the art. 
Prizes came his way to attest his 
expertness at cover design and 
high uses of the tools of the 
trade. A type case open to a mas- 
ter’s hand does things to people 
which no amount of color com- 
bination or typographic fol-de- 
rol will ever accomplish. 


x * 


Typographic work of Henry A. Anger, 
typical specimens of which are shown 
in this display, won for him prizes and 
honors throughout the country. Such 
work also caused him to be known as 
“The Panel Man of the Rockies.” He 
maintains his workshop in Seattle 
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Type-time marches doggedly ahead. 
It gathers its influences from this 
stylist, from that; from this bold ex- 
periment in color, from that; from a 
type case in this part of the country, 
and from one in that. But always, pre- 
dominantly important, is the human 
behind the mechanical; the heart be- 
hind the head and the hand. Artists 
come and go—their influence and in- 
spiration falling with their passing. 
But the fine artist: it is his influence 
which continues to move men in the di- 
rection of appreciation and under- 


PROFIT IN COUNTRY WEEKLIES: 


EGARDLEss of what may be said 
R about the country weekly news- 
paper as being in a field apart, an in- 
stitution in itself, and not controlled 
by the standards of regular business 
institutions, the fact remains that it 
must be governed by business methods 
if it is to make progress, earn a profit 
commensurate with the work involved, 
and get its full share of revenue. The 
policies governing other business in- 


ing, changing methods of publishing 
have all had their effect upon th 
weekly publisher,” we read in the 
opening of the introduction and sum. 
mary. “In his effort to provide live, 
local news for his readers the weekly 
publisher is frequently discouraged 
when he sees substantial amounts of 
advertising revenue flowing into chan- 
nels from which he can reap no pos- 
sible benefit. What can he do about it? 





Specimens of Henry Anger’s work were displayed at testimonial dinner given for him in Seattle, at which a host of Anger’s friends were seen 


standing of the relationship of ideas 
and their expression in printed words. 

And to that appreciation and under- 
standing Henry A. Anger has been a 
mountain range of influence. 

x 
No Bank Night! 

No side line, no specialty, no back 
room, no bank night. No, the Wilkin- 
son Printing Company engages in one 
line of business—commercial print- 
ing. We have no newspaper, no adver- 
tising sheet, and do not sell chewing 
gum or take your measure for clothes. 
Not that these things are not all right— 
but we’re printers. And every cent we 
take in must come from commercial 
printing. The money which you spend 
at Wilkinson’s stays, in a great mea- 
sure (62 per cent), in Van Wert. That 
money goes again into Van Wert busi- 
ness houses. Our crew of some fifteen 
people are all loyal Van Werters. 
They, too, are glad when you bring in 
an order, and they, too, miss you when 
you stay away too long. Sorry to 
bother you about this but after all we 
are partly human and to keep even 
that way we have got to eat.—From 
Ink Spots, the Wilkinson Printing 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio. 
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stitutions—keeping everlastingly at it, 
constant application to cultivating the 
field, and continual study to develop 
and build up business—are just as es- 
sential to the well ordered country 
weekly newspaper. 

Such thoughts are suggested—if not 
directly expressed in the same words— 
by an illuminating study of “Revenue 
Sources of Country Weekly Newspa- 
pers,” by William K. Howison and 
W. A. Sumner, and published as Bul- 
letin Number 10 by the Department of 
Agricultural Journalism, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 

Obviously, the study has been made 
primarily with a view to showing the 
position of the country weekly pub- 
lishers of the state of Wisconsin as 
compared with leading publishers in 
other states, for through the earlier 
part, which is overflowing with statis- 
tical matter, figures or percentages are 
given in three ways: First, for Wiscon- 
sin weeklies; second, out-of-state 
weeklies; and third, all weeklies. Sixty 
Wisconsin papers and forty leading 
out-of-state papers were included in 
the study. 

“Changing methods of advertising, 
changing methods of consumer buy- 


Where should his efforts be directed?” 
An attempt to answer those two 
questions constitutes the purpose of 
the study, started in the fall of 1935, 
the tabulation and analysis of the re- 
sults having been begun in the spring 
of 1936, with the final publication, in 
mimeograph form, just recently. 

“If any conclusion is to be drawn 
from this study,” we also read in the 
introductory pages, “it seems to be that 
the local field is the field of the weekly 
publisher. Those editors who hew to 
the line, let the chips fall where they 
may, and work the local field for all it 
is worth, are usually the ones who 
show the most substantial advertising 
return in the end. 

“There are, of course, local condi- 
tions which make it impossible to look 
for much income from the local field. 
But, in the main, the local field is the 
one upon which the local publisher 
should expend his effort. That the 
weekly paper is still an important ad- 
junct to the American scene is well 
illustrated by quotations from adver- 
tising agencies and industrialists.” 

Starting with the sources of total 
revenue, it is shown under the division 
including all the weeklies studied, that 
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advertising accounts for 54 per cent, 
commercial printing 30.6 per cent, cir- 
culation 15.3 per cent, while miscel- 
laneous is less than one per cent. Under 
advertising revenue, taking the same 
division (all weeklies), local display 
accounts for 60.5 per cent, foreign 21.7 
per cent, legal 11.5 per cent, and clas- 
sified 6.3 per cent. 

The study continues through the day 
of publication, which seems to show 
Thursday as the most popular day; the 
average circulation, which is shown as 
2,500, the lowest being 907 and the 
highest 7,069; the circulation and to- 
tal advertising revenue, which shows 
that of all the weeklies studied the 
percentage having greater than aver- 
age circulation and greater than 
average total advertising revenue was 
54; the circulation and local display 
revenue; sworn circulation; total ad- 
vertising revenue; the national adver- 
tising revenue; local display revenue; 
and so on through aids in soliciting 
foreign advertising, and methods 
found effective in soliciting foreign 
advertising, and other subjects, such 
as “Do you ever succeed in making a 
regular space user out of a spotty or 
irregular local advertiser?” 

At the back are classified some of 
the replies, briefed, received from the 
publishers whose papers were included 
in the study—the Wisconsin replies, 
and those from out of state. There is 
also comment on practical ways and 
methods for securing more national or 
local advertising, methods found ef- 
fective in soliciting or increasing local 
advertising, new or additional sources 
of revenue that might be developed. 

“Get out and hustle,” the reply of 
one Wisconsin publisher, seems to 
summarize many of the answers to the 
question, “How can more advertising 
space be sold?” National codperative 
solicitation, with special campaigns 
and increased classified revenue, is an- 
other reply given, while another 
wrote: “When it seems we have ex- 
hausted our resources we discover that 
we have actually only touched the sur- 
face. Respect for the publisher and his 
policies and his force will always bring 
more space. Each new friend is a 
booster. A circulation that gives cover- 
age brings results.” Another: “Care- 
fully prepared ads for one customer 
that bring results finally win another. 
Steady calls bring new advertisers 
right along, and I argue that if you run 
the right kind of a paper your limit is 
only measured by the number of stores 
in your area.” 


LIGHT AND READING TESTS MADE 


By Eugene Hohiman 


HE RESULTS of an experiment to 

determine differences in the de- 
gree of light intensity necessary for 
reading legibly are reported in a thesis 
recently prepared by I. J. Kobre, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Specimens employed were seventeen 
sheets of contrasting typographical 
composition, which were studied, 
under accurately controlled lighting 
conditions, by fifty male students from 
the various colleges of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The findings are given in Mr. Ko- 
bre’s paper, entitled “An Experiment 
in the Legibility of Contrasting Typo- 
graphical Composition Under a Con- 
trolled Light Intensity as Measured by 
the Ease of Reading.” 

Stating his aims in the preface, Mr. 
Kobre says: “An advertisement re- 
quires absolute coérdination of prod- 
uct, copy, illustration, and typogra- 
phy. Scientific studies have been made 
with each of these important elements, 
each one having been studied as a 
topic in itself. In this research, typog- 


‘raphy was considered in one of its 


many phases; namely, legibility. 
“Many experiments have been made 
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COLOR 
a headache? 


The chemist considers color 
as pigment or dye. 

The physicist considers color 
as light or as radiant energy. 

The optician and _ biologist 
consider color as a visual phe- 
nomenon or the result of pro- 
jecting images through the 
lenses of the eyes. 

The psychologist considers 
color as a sensation of the mind 
and studies the various reac- 
tions to it. 

The printer considers color 
as a headache, perhaps, and it 
may be when improperly used 
in printing and advertising.— 
From “Color and Light,” an ad- 
dress by G. L. Erikson. 











in the field of typographical legibility 
. ... The essence of the experiments 
made for this thesis is to obtain re- 
liability of result by controlling the 
conditions under which various forms 
of... . composition can be read.” 

Mr. Kobre’s original intention was 
to make his experiments with the aid 
of a controlled-lighting chair pro- 
duced in the General Electric Com- 
pany’s laboratories. Because of unfore- 
seen difficulties, the chair was not 
available for the experiment, so a 
home-made apparatus was constructed. 
The device consisted of a chair, a 
music stand, a desk lamp, and a rheo- 
stat. In the actual testing, the subject, 
sitting in the chair, read various forms 
of typographic composition and con- 
trolled the desk lamp with the rheo- 
stat; the degree of legibility was 
attained by ease of reading under a 
controlled light. 

Before each reading, all lights in 
the room were turned off for three sec- 
onds to avoid the factor of light reten- 
tion. One specimen at a time was 
placed on the stand, and the subject 
adjusted the light to suit himself; he 
was asked to inform the observer when 
he had found the point at which he 
could read best. The observer then 
read the result from a scale on the 
rheostat and recorded the result. 

Mr. Kobre’s conclusions, obtained 
under carefully controlled conditions, 
are listed as follows: 

1. The white page of the telephone di- 
rectory, in comparison with the yellow page, 
needs more light for reading with ease and 
comfort. 

2. There is a negligible difference in the 
amount of light required to read a similar 
type face in its regular and bold thicknesses. 

3. Black-and-white reverse layouts require 
the least light for comfortable reading, while 
black backgrounds with dull-colored type 
need the most. 

4. White space or leading between lines 
has the same effect to a certain extent as 
light in reading typographical composition 
for ease and comfort. 

5. Blue and orange backgrounds with 
black text matter require approximately the 
same amount of light. 

6. Italic type needs a stronger light than 
a regular type. 

While these conclusions serve rather 
to substantiate than to extend the aver- 
age printer’s knowledge of typo- 
graphic effectiveness, they are interest- 
ing as being representative of certain 
research that is being carried on today 
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in typographic fields. Various experi- 
menters in this line are mentioned by 
Mr. Kobre, including Dr. Matthew 
Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss, whose 
studies are familiar to many printers. 
(See THE INLAND PRINTER for Feb- 
ruary, 1937; and recent issues of The 
Linotype News, in which the legibility 
experiments of Messrs. Luckiesh and 
Moss are being reported. ) 

Mr. Kobre acknowledges the coép- 
eration, among others, of Dr. Howard 
T. Hovde, who has made similar 
studies (“The Relative Effects of Size 
of Type, Leading, and Context,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, De- 
cember, 1929); and of E. C. Sand- 
grin, of The Chilton Press, Philadel- 
phia, who assisted with the typo- 
graphic selections. 


x” * 
W ood Effect From Wood 


How to obtain a wood-veneer effect 
without the use of illustrations or 
halftones has been demonstrated by 
the Smith-Bates Printing Company, of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. Each year 
the company produces, in booklet 
form, a report for the chamber of 
commerce of that city. As Klamath is 
known as the “pine-manufacturing 
center of the world,” and as the report 
in question had been dedicated to the 
lumber industry, the printer hit on the 
wood-veneer idea. 

No allowance for cuts or illustra- 
tions had been made in the printing 
budget. The stock, therefore, was 
given the effect of wood veneer—sim- 
ulating the soft-textured Ponderosa 
pine which grows in that section of 
the country—by means of printing 
from an aciual block of wood. Five- 
ply cross-section blocks of fir, ap- 
proximately 9 by 12 inches, were run 
through a sanding machine and given 
a perfectly smooth surface. Then 
they were put on the press and used 
as tint blocks. 

These blocks gave the best results 
when printed on a hard, smooth-sur- 
faced stock; a softer-texture or slightly 
rough paper absorbed too much ink. 
A good smooth-finished tag stock was 
used for the cover, which, printed in 
a light buff ink, was very novel. 

On long runs it was found necessary 
to change the blocks, or to resand 
them, every three or four thousand im- 
pressions, as the grain of the wood 
tended to fill up with ink. And, also, 
after standing over night, the blocks 
had to be resanded. 
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After the tint or grain effect was 
printed, the cover design—in the form 
of a hinged door—was applied. The 
hinges were cut from linoleum; screws 
from the local hardware store served 
to print the screw heads over the 
hinges, three screws to each hinge. 
To complete the design, a short piece 
of rule with a floret at each end formed 
the door handle at the right-hand side. 
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ment, it was a simple matter for hi: 

to make a tint block, using a piece o° 
the birch bark for copy, and print j 
over the white paper, in this instanc: 
with a light yellow-orange ink, the 
fine screen of the tint being undetect- 
able except under a strong magnifying 
glass. Cards, letterheads, folders, and 
novelty printed matter produced on 
stock thus treated are outstanding. 










































































Effect of wood veneer was obtained by printing from a block of fir, sanded absolutely smooth 


A similar idea has been developed 
with good results by a printer in a 
resort section in Minnesota. This 
printer has applied a birch-bark effect 
to stock used for summer-resort liter- 
ature. Having offset printing equip- 


Many novel effects can be produced 
by out-of-the-way methods if the 
printer will use a little ingenuity. It is 
easy to stick to the beaten trail; it is a 
little harder, but more profitable, to 
experiment! 
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SWEDISH PRINTING EXECUTIVE 


LOOKS AT MANAGEMENT HERE 


EARLY ONE-THIRD of the com- 
| \ mercial printing and paper 
converting done in Sweden is 
done by the Swedish Printing Corpo- 
ration (Ab. Sveriges lithografiska 
tryckerier), commonly known as Es- 
selte. Head office and largest plant, 
employing 2,000 workers, is in Stock- 
holm. Fifteen branches are located 
throughout the country in key posi- 
tions for speedy service. 

A recent visitor to the United States 
was Nils J. Ahlund, Esselte’s vice-pres- 
ident in charge of administration. 
Accompanied by his assistant, Nils 
Ostlind, he attended the Seventh Inter- 
national Management Congress in 
Washington, D. C., and then made a 
swing around some of the larger east- 
ern and mid-western cities—inspecting 
outstanding plants, visiting printing 
executives, and attending with interest 
the sessions at the fifty-second annual 
convention of the United Typothetae 
of America at Indianapolis, October 
10-12. Though this was Mr. Ahlund’s 


first visit to the United States, 
he is quite familiar with this 
country’s general aspect. For 
one thing, he writes and speaks 
English fluently. (The study of 
English and German, says Mr. 
Ahlund, is compulsory in 
Sweden for all students tak- 
ing commercial courses.) And 
where modern methods are 
concerned, Sweden takes a 
back seat to nobody. As a matter of 
fact, the work turned out by Esselte is 
undoubtedly as fine as any done today. 

Examining a portfolio of Esselte’s 
specimens, one is impressed by the 
skill, beauty, and lavishness that has 
gone into the work. Top-ranking 
printed productions in Sweden, it is 


- evident, are the result of decidedly su- 


perior craftsmanship, the range of 
which, in the case of Esselte, is almost 
limitless. Printing methods employed 
by this company include letterpress, 
offset, lithography (photo- and stone) , 
rotagravure, and collotype from gela- 





In Esselte’s big spiral-bound book of specimens (10% by 13%) is found printed work of the 
hizhest order. Practically every printing method is represented, from collotype to letterpress; 


the scope of Esselte’s output is astonishing. There are 6,000 workers in various Esselte plants 





Photo: J. L. Frazier 


Nils J. Ahlund, vice-president in charge of admin- 
istration of the huge Swedish Printing Corporation, 
chats with John M. Callahan, Craftsmen president, at 
the recent U. T. A. convention held at Indianapolis 


tin. The organization also makes its 
own halftones, zincs, and electrotypes. 

Some 6,000 people in the various 
Esselte plants are engaged in litho- 
graphic work, bookbinding, carton 
making, Cellophane printing, and 
the production of containers, folding 
boxes, paper bags, envelopes, and of- 
fice supplies. The concern claims that 
it makes, or at least sells, virtually 
every known commodity for office use. 

Esselte, in fact, is believed to be one 
of the largest printing establishments 
in the world dealing with all products 
associated with the printing and paper- 
making industries. It is the result of 
a consolidation, in 1913, of about a 
dozen printing concerns. Since then, 
other concerns have been annexed, so 
that today Esselte is composed of what 
originally were forty different compa- 
nies. The administration problems of 
this huge organization are Mr. Ah- 
lund’s primary concern. 

A large direct-mail-advertising de- 
partment is maintained at the Stock- 
holm headquarters, with copywriters 
and artists working directly with the 
service men in the field. A charge for 
creative service is included in the price 
of the printing. Booklets for all types 
of products—milk, radios, automo- 
biles, household appliances, and so on 
—are turned out in quantities up to a 
million copies. The company operates 
about twenty fan-fold rotary presses 
for office forms and sales-books; and 
it has recently purchased a large ro- 
tary perfecting press capable of pro- 
ducing 6,000 two-color, 48-page, 9-by- 
12 magazines an hour. 
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Mr. Ahlund points out, however, 
that in Sweden, a relatively small 
country, 200,000 copies of a magazine 
is considered a large edition. He says 
he has been impressed by the special- 
ization, both in workmen and in plant 
methods, in the United States, and he 
rightfully attributes this condition to 
the larger output here in all lines. But 
in comparing the average American 
and Swedish worker, Mr. Ahlund as- 
serts that the latter has a greater feel- 
ing of security because of fewer pro- 
duction peaks and valleys. In the 
United States, he perceives, there are 
enforced periods of idleness (aside 
from “depressions” ) brought about by 
seasonal lapses in demand for goods, 
and these periods, says Mr. Ahlund, 
are much less pronounced in Sweden. 

Swedish industry is booming today, 
which is one of the reasons why the 
worker’s lot in Sweden appears more 
stable. There have been industrial dis- 
putes, however, as in other countries, 
and Mr. Ahlund briefly described the 
machinery that has been set up to try 
to secure satisfaction for all parties 
concerned. Practically all of Sweden’s 
industry is unionized, all unions being 
united under one central industrial or- 
ganization. The employers also have a 
representative group. Each group is 
represented by committee members 
serving on a national arbitration board 
appointed from the respective mem- 
berships by the Government. This is 
the final tribunal for the consideration 
of grievanges, the rulings coming un- 
der the general policy of “collective 
bargaining.” Willingness of both sides 
to respect the sanctity of collective con- 
tracts apparently is the chief reason for 
Sweden’s relatively unruffled indus- 
trial picture. 

Under the apprentice system exist- 
ing in that country, young men over 
sixteen are eligible for four years’ 
training in the plant. One day a 
week, during their apprenticeship, 
they have an opportunity to attend 
the Printing Employers’ Association 
School in Stockholm. 

To the American eye, charm and 
progressiveness seem to be Swedish 
characteristics. Certainly this is the 
impression THE INLAND PRINTER gains 
from its contacts with such representa- 
tives as Messrs. Ahlund and Ostlind, 
from numerous printed specimens, 
and from publications such as Nor- 
disk Boktryckare Konst, the excellent 
graphic arts journal published at 
Stockholm. We look forward to more 
contacts of this nature. 
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MARKET SURVEYS GUIDE PRINTERS 


By H. B. Fuller 


URING ONE of the worst depres- 
D sion years, a national organiza- 
tion in the printing field conducted an 
extensive survey to find out what kinds 
of printing would be required, during 
the following year, by two thousand 
firms in twenty-nine different indus- 
tries and in over six hundred lines of 
business throughout the country. 

A trained staff of investigators or 
interviewers was engaged to call on 
buyers of printing and to ask questions 
about how the advertising appropria- 
tion of these firms was to be spent for 
folders and broadsides, catalogs and 
booklets, window and _store-display 
material, letters, and other forms of 
printed advertising. 

These interviewers asked how print- 
ing orders were placed and during 
what months of the year, how plans of 
selling were conducted, and many 
other related questions which had a 
direct bearing on the market of print- 
ing in each of the cities surveyed. 

An analysis of the facts obtained re- 
vealed which lines of business offered 
the largest volume, the kinds of print- 
ing required by each, the quality and 
quantity of the orders, and so on. 

What are the advantages of having 
such knowledge? Well, haphazard 
sales effort is just as wasteful of time 
and money as are haphazard produc- 
tion methods. A printer, therefore, 
after determining what production is 
necessary to keep each press and de- 
partment operating full time—accord- 
ing to the kind of work each is 
equipped to produce—and after estab- 
lishing a production quota, is faced 
with the necessity of knowing when, 
where, and how orders can be obtained 
for the kinds of printing required to 
balance the production and sales capa- 
bilities of his organization. In other 
words, he must find out the volume and 
kind of printing that will be required 
for the next yearly period by firms in 
the locality served by the printer. 

This information can be obtained by 
a market survey, which, if properly 
planned and conducted, will result in 
obtaining information the printer seri- 
ously needs. Obviously, the method 
and scope of a survey depends upon 
the type of market and the specific 
problem or problems to be solved. 

Usually, such information from the 
field is obtained from experienced in- 
vestigators or interviewers, from mail 


questionnaires, or from a combination 
of both; seldom from your salesmen. 

Since facts, complete, disinterested 
facts, are essential, it is more satisfac- 
tory and less expensive in the long run 
to engage the services of an organiza- 
tion that specializes in making sales 
and market surveys. 

If an outside research organization 
is not engaged to conduct the survey, 
the following points should be kept in 
mind in preparing the questionnaire. 
Every question should be pertinent. 
There should be only one answer to 
each question. Questions should be 
asked in logical order. Facts and not 
opinions should be obtained. Do not 
make it necessary for the respondent 
to do any mental calculating. Leading 
questions should not be asked. Do not 
ask questions for advertising effect. 

It is also necessary to determine 
with great care how many interviews 
will be necessary to obtain a sufficient 
number of complete responses to give 
an adequate return and a truly repre- 
sentative cross-section of the field sur- 
veyed. Returns from interviews should 
be tabulated carefully and completely 
before any definite conclusions are 
drawn. A reasonable proportion of the 
returns, usually 10 per cent, should be 
checked to determine the accuracy of 
the interviewer’s work. (A market- 
research organization with a trained, 
experienced staff will do its own check- 
ing and supervisory work as a part 
of the service rendered. ) 

Having completed a survey of the 
market for printing, and summarized 
and analyzed the replies, the printing 
executive responsible for sales is now 
in a position to plan his sales-cam- 
paign strategy with far greater effec- 
tiveness than would be possible with- 
out this information. He can now set 
about to make sales and production ef- 
forts balance up—he can set quotas 
for salesmen—determine size of terri- 
tories and the sales man-power neces- 
sary for effective coverage—determine 
the competitive position of his com- 
pany in each territory and among each 
class of buyers or lines of business— 
analyze cause of loss or gain in sales— 
determine cost of selling by individual 
salesmen, lines of business, and kind 
of printing. Most important of all, the 
survey shows him how, where, and 
when to seek and obtain more profit- 
able business. 
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Brief mention of persons, products, and processes; a review of printing events, past, present, and future 


To Coordinate Research 


Meeting in New York City on September 
28, the council of the Graphic Arts Research 
Bureau, also known as “GARB,” laid plans 
to discuss coordination of research in the 
graphic arts bureaus with various associa- 
tions interested. A special committee was 
appointed by V. Winfield Challenger, presi- 
dent, to discuss the matter of codrdination of 
research efforts, this committee including the 
following: P. T. Wetter, of New York City, 
chairman; George H. Carter, of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia; 
W. G. Dodge, of the New York Daily News; 
William C. Glass, of the U. P. M.-Kidder 
Press Company; and R. G. Macdonald, sec- 
retary of the Technical Association of the 
Paper and Pulp Industry. 

A letter has been received by the commit- 
tee from E. W. Palmer, chairman of the re- 
search division of the Book Manufacturers 
Institute, offering good will and hearty co- 
operation in developing real graphic arts 
research at this time. 

Pierce T. Wetter was chosen to fill the 
place of secretary-treasurer made vacant by 
the death of John Clyde Oswald, and a reso- 
lution of regret at the passing of Mr. Oswald, 
who for several years was secretary-treasurer 
and one of the most active members, was 
passed by the council. 

Correspondence in the future, it was an- 
nounced, should be addressed to Mr. Wetter 
at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Graphic Arts Research Bureau has 
decided that its regular national technical 
conference will not be held for 1938, this 
having been approved by ballot of the mem- 
bership. Instead, a conference will be held 
in New York City in 1939, during the 
World’s Fair, and codrdinated with the meet- 
ings of other graphic arts organizations. 


Nils Edw. Sahlin Dies 


Nils Edw. Sahlin, distinguished Swedish 
typographer, and father of the widely known 
Sahlin brothers, Axel Edw. and Emil Georg, 
ace typographers of Buffalo, New York, died 
in Malmé, Sweden, on October 4, at the age 
of seventy-two years, following an illness of 
several months. The elder Sahlin had worked 
in Malm6 for the past twenty-six years, pre- 
viously being in Lund, where he worked for 
over thirty years. 

Several years ago, in writing about the 
work of Mr. Sahlin, an American critic made 
‘he statement: “If, as has been said, genius 
is the capacity for taking infinite pains, the 
elder Sahlin is a genius of the first magni- 
tude.” No truer statement could be made. 


In spite of his advancing years the father 
kept pace with his sons in creating artistic 
typography. It was from their father that the 
two brothers received their early training, 
and the soundness of that training has been 
well exemplified by the names those two 
brothers have established for themselves in 
this country. 

That early training of the two sons started 
in the famous print shop of Otto Grahn, in 
Sweden, where the father was supervisor for 


The late Nils E. Sahlin (center) visited his 
two sons, Axel and Emil, in Buffalo in 1931 


about twenty years. While the brothers were 
making their marks as outstanding typogra- 
phers here, the father continued very actively 
in his own typographic work, located in 
Malmé, Sweden, with Malm6é Tryckeri and 
Papersbolag; and the manner in which he 
kept pace with progress in typographic de- 
sign was demonstrated by specimens of his 
work reproduced in the pages of this journal 
in 1935. He maintained to the end the tradi- 
tions for fine printing which he established 
for himself early in his career, the traditions 
which he so effectively passed on to and 
which are being continued by his two sons. 

In 1931, accompanied by his wife, Mr. 
Sahlin visited his sons in Buffalo, and while 
there enjoyed a “busman’s holiday” by work- 
ing for a short time in the typographic 
service plant operated by Axel Edw. 


Johnson Heads Typographers 


E. G. Johnson, of J. M. Bundscho, Incor- 
porated, Chicago, was elected president of 
the Advertising Typographers Association 
of America at the twelfth annual convention 
which closed on October 5. H. Blinkmann, 
of Bohme & Blinkmann, Incorporated, Cleve- 
land, was elected first vice-president; J. G. 
Clarke, of The Wood Clarke Press, Boston, 
second vice-president; A. J. Meyer, of John 
C. Meyer and Son, Philadelphia, third vice- 
president; P. J. Frost, of Frost Brothers, 
New York City, treasurer; Albert Abrahams, 
New York City, executive secretary. 

Prominent among the speakers at the con- 
vention, which was held at The Cavalier, 
Virginia Beach, Virginia, were John Benson, 
president of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, and Frederic W. 
Goudy, widely known type designer. Matters 
of interest and importance to those in the 
advertising-typography field were discussed 
and acted upon. 


Worcester Craftsmen Study 

Employes actively engaged in the graphic 
arts in the vicinity of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, are being offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity to improve their knowledge of various 
phases of printing through a course of in- 
struction being sponsored by the Worcester 
County Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Planned to start on or before November 1, 
1938, the course will include layout and de- 
sign, the point system, composition, repro- 
ductive processes, methods of printing, 
bindery operations, paper, ink, and estimat- 
ing. A tuition fee of $2 will be charged for 
enrollment. Registrations are to be mailed to 
the secretary of the club, Charles W. Kel- 
logg, in care of the Girl’s Trade School. 

The course is one of the winter’s activities 
of the Worcester club, and has _ been 
prompted by the recognition of the great 
need for knowledge of the subjects included, 
the courses being made possible by the co- 
operation of various craftsmen who believe 
in the slogan, “Share Your Knowledge.” 
Classes will be conducted by craftsmen thor- 
oughly experienced in their particular fields. 

In their announcement of these courses 
the officers of the Worcester club state: 
“Realizing that the ordinary worker in the 
graphic arts industry is not equipped to work 
out present-day problems unless he is getting 
a chance to understand various printing- 
industry operations, it is the belief of the 
officers of the club that those taking these 
courses will be better able to meet the pres- 
ent-day demands as artizans.” 
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Philadelphia Ad Art Shown 

An exhibit of advertising art, under the 
title, “Philadelphia Artists in Advertising,” 
will be held at the Poor Richard Club in 
Philadelphia during the week starting De- 
cember 5. Work included in the exhibit will 
be that of local artists, or those having stu- 
dios within the metropolitan area of Phila- 
delphia, the primary purpose being to give 
tangible evidence of the creative talent of 
local artists to the many buyers of advertis- 
ing art, and to prove by demonstration that 
advertising art of a high character is readily 
available in that city. 

With each exhibit of finished art will be 
the medium or mediums in or by which that 
art was reproduced, and practical informa- 
tion will be given on a printed card accom- 
panying each exhibit, including the artist’s 
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name, the name of the buyer of the artwork, 
and the process by which the work was 
reproduced. 


Industrial Editors to Meet 

House-organ editors will meet to discuss 
problems of printing and other forms of 
reproduction, as well as illustrations and 
editing, at a conference of the Southwestern 
Association of Industrial Editors to be held 
at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, Decem- 
ber 9 and 10. Although planned especially 
for the states adjacent to Oklahoma, the 
conference is open to all house-organ editors. 

Included in the subjects under discussion 
will be the mechanics of magazine produc- 
tion as well as general problems of editing 
and policy, and separate sections will be held 
for employe- and sales-magazine editors. 
Problems pertaining to personnel will be 
taken up jointly with those attending the 
industrial relations conference. 


Philadelphia Opens School 

With the completion of the department of 
printing in the new and _ ultra-modern 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational School, located 
at Lehigh Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
the city of Philadelphia joins those cities 
that lead in vocational training. In planning 
the school, an extensive survey was made of 
vocational schools throughout the country, 
and the best features of each were adopted 
with the view to giving Philadelphia the best 
possible vocational training facilities. The 
school is under the direction of J. Norwood 
Baker as principal, and Van C. Walton is 
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supervisor of the department of printing, 
while evening classes are under the care of 
Elmer E. Vosburg. 

An advisory committee has been formed 
for the printing division of the school, this 
including William T. Innes, of Innes and 
Sons, as chairman; George H. Carter, of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, for- 
mer United States Government Printer; 
Harry V. Duffy, of the Chilton Company, In- 
corporated; George J. Simmons, represent- 
ing the pressmen’s union; and Sinclair Muir, 
representing the typographical union. 

A trade extension course is given in the 
evening school, offering opportunities for 
those engaged in the printing industry who 
wish to increase their efficiency and also to 
master features not encountered in their 
daily work, these evening courses being in 





Murrell Dobbins Vocational School, Philadelphia, has rounded out its department of printing 


addition to the regular day unit courses 
which begin in the tenth grade. 

The composing section of the school is 
complete, the hand department using prac- 
tically all monotype type which is cast in the 
school in line with the plan to have non-dis- 
tribution so far as possible, though distribu- 
tion is taught for practical purposes. The 
machine equipment includes two monotype 
casters and one keyboard, and nine linotypes. 
The pressroom offers modern equipment 
from jobbers to automatic cylinders for in- 
struction in all classes of presswork, from 
the simplest forms to fine color-process work. 
Equipment includes six hand-fed platens, 
one Colt, one 10-by-15 Rice unit, two Ver- 
ticals, one Kelly B, one 17-by-22 Kelly, one 
Horizontal, and one Miller Simplex. 

The interest in the printing field of Phila- 
delphia is shown by the fact that during the 
month of October it became necessary to 
notify the trade that no more extension en- 
rollments could be accepted due to the fact 
-that three hundred were already enrolled. 
Arrangements were made to take care of the 
overflow in the daytime pending an expected 
percentage of drop-outs. 

The school will not undertake any produc- 
tion work that will conflict with the industry 
or deprive established plants of any work 
they have been doing. Work that has hereto- 
fore been produced by mimeograph for 
school use will be printed in the school de- 
partment, and some production work which 
offers exceptional educational features will 
also be done, but not to the extent that it will 
conflict with the industry or offer any oppor- 
tunity for criticism. 





Craftsmen’s Research Bureau 

Quick action has been taken in connection 
with the organization and setting up of 
facilities for the research bureau of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, following the approval of the 
plan as presented by the Craftsmen’s Re- 
search Commission at the convention of the 
association in Boston last August. Officially 
established on October 3, the bureau is now 
ready to serve the individual members as 
well as the collective membership in numer- 
ous research activities, as announced by Hon. 
A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer of the 
United States, chairman of the Craftsmen’s 
Research Commission. 

A research associate and a secretary have 
been employed and are now devoting their 
entire time to the organization and develop- 
ment of the Craftsmen’s Research Bureau, 
which is located in the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, D. C., advantage hav- 
ing been taken of the “research associate” 
plan as applied to Government laboratories 
and other institutions by Act of Congress. 

The operation of the bureau will be under 
the general direction of the Public Printer, 
Hon. A. E. Giegengack, and under the de- 
tailed supervision of M. S. Kantrowitz, tech- 
nical director of the Division of Tests and 
Technical Control of the Government Print- 
ing Office. Adolph Law Voge, M. E., a 
graduate of Cornell and a student of chem- 
istry at Dresden, Leipsic, and Zurich Uni- 
versities, has been appointed as research 
associate for the first year. In addition to 
being an experienced bibliographer and 
linguist with a background of fifteen years 
devoted to the preparation of chemical and 
metallurgical reports, Mr. Voge also has spent 
several years with a prominent laboratory of 
the printing-ink industry. Miss Janet Pearl- 
stein, who holds a B. A. degree from the 
Department of Chemistry of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed secretary. 

The Craftsmen’s research bureau as set 
up has ready access to the sources of in- 
formation and experience of the Government 
Printing Office, the United States Patent 
Office, the Bureau of Standards, the Library 
of Congress, and numerous other codperat- 
ing Governmental agencies. Hence it is pre- 
pared to reply to individual inquiries relating 
to published information concerning develop- 
ments in the graphic arts industries regard- 
ing materials, equipment, processes, and 
technique. The bureau is also equipped to 
prepare memoranda surveying the entire 
literature of selected subjects of wide inter- 
est to the graphic arts industry. It is already 
beginning the compilation of a classified- 
card bibliography of the current literature 
covering the subjects of primary interest to 
craftsmen so as to be able to supply informa- 
tion to individual members more promptly. 

A concise monthly bulletin will be pub- 
lished by the bureau as a supplement to 
Share Your Knowledge Review, this bulletin 
to be restricted to technical developments of 
special importance in fields of the graphic 
arts. Foreign and domestic periodicals will 

be regularly scanned by the bureau as issued 
and the articles recorded in the card bibliog- 
raphy, those of most vital importance to be 
abstracted in the monthly bulletin. 

The bureau, it is emphasized, plans to 
avoid duplication of effort in so far as prac- 
ticable, and to coéperate gladly and gener- 
ously with other research institutions. 
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Thus the Craftsmen will have available a 
source through which they can secure a wide 
range of information concerning various 
phases of the graphic arts, including infor- 
mation pertaining to current patents issued 
by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, as these will be scanned regu- 
larly and systematically and recorded in the 
card bibliography, the most important being 
cited in the monthly bulletin. 


Inland Daily Press Meets 

Meeting in Chicago on October 18 and 19, 
members of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion listened to two stirring addresses, in the 
course of which they were given emphatic 
warnings that the freedom of the press is be- 
ing threatened in both the United States and 
Canada. One speaker, Dean Franklin B. 
Snyder, of Northwestern University, taking 
as his subject “The Newspaper and the Uni- 
versity,” and saying that the first objective 
of both should be the same, that is, to tell 
the truth, referred to foreign influences as 
well as other propaganda and proposed leg- 
islation that raise the question of whether we 
are certain of either a free press or an uncen- 
sored radio, and made a strong plea for both 
the press and education to fight together to 
preserve and extend the rights of free 
speech, a free press, and free education. 

Stuart H. Perry, publisher of the Adrian, 
Michigan, Free Press, also reviewed various 
trends toward stifling the freedom of the 
press and urged newspaper publishers to de- 
vote space in their columns to demonstrate 
the real meaning of a free press, which, he 
said, is not primarily the right of the news- 
paper to publish, but the right of the citizen 
to read. 

Considerable discussion centered around 
the map proposal now being considered by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, a new 
method for presenting circulation informa- 
tion which seems to be favored by space buy- 
ers who feel that a map on the circulation 
statement will be an aid to more effective 
buying of newspaper space. Apparently it is 
not favored so strongly by the majority of the 
newspaper publishers, this being due, it was 
stated, more to the fact that the plan is not 
thoroughly understood. The discussion 
closed with the adoption of a resolution ex- 
pressing interest, as well as a desire to co- 
operate with plans for improving the service 
of the A. B. C., but recommending that the 
map plan be postponed until it could be 
given more thorough study. 

The question of the application of the 
Wages and Hours law to carrier staffs of 
newspapers created considerable discussion, 
this matter still being the subject of doubt 
in view of the absence of definite rulings 
from Washington. The opinion, which 
seemed to be general, was that the age limit 
for newspaper carriers would be set at four- 
teen years, and it was felt that newspapers 
would do well to eliminate all boys under 
fourteen years from their carrier lists. 

Other phases of newspaper publishing and 
problems entering into it were the subject of 
discussion during the sessions. What is 
known as the “I & I plan,” under which 
eighty-one newspapers in Iowa and Illinois 
sell their space through one organization, in 
connection with which a system of space and 
frequency discounts has been devised, was 
described by E. K. Todd, business manager 
of the Rockford, Illinois, Register-Republic 
and Rockford Star. 











Direct-Mail Experts Analyze 


Sales Strategy at Convention 


T WAS ALL serious fact-finding and no 
waste motion at the direct-mail gath- 
ering in Chicago in September. For three 
days the experts talked, both formally and 
at round-table sessions, analyzing a 
wealth of practical experience and dis- 
pensing ideas that filled many a notebook 
with valuable ammunition. 

Delegates to the twenty-first annual 
convention and exhibition of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association met at the 
Stevens Hotel, September 28, 29, and 30. 
Speaking at the three morning sessions 
(“clinical conferences”) and at the three 
afternoon sessions (“consultation and 
study groups”) were some of the coun- 
try’s outstanding direct-mail authorities 
and practitioners. 

Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice-president 
of American Type Founders, and presi- 
dent of the D.M.A.A., delivered the key- 
note address. Lloyd Herrold, professor of 
advertising, Northwestern University, as 
program chairman, introduced the morn- 
ing’s speakers: Norman Taylor, National 
Selling Service, Chicago; Lewis C. 
Brownson, extension division, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; L. L. Shoe- 
maker, head of merchant-service depart- 
ment, National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio; and Douglas Coutlee, di- 
rector of advertising, Merck and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Rahway, New Jersey. 

Featured speaker at the luncheon on 
September 28 was Bernard Lichtenberg, 
president of the Institute of Public Rela- 
tions, New York City, who described the 
public-relations counsel’s place in ad- 
vertising. The luncheon was sponsored 
jointly by the D.M.A.A. and the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club. Chairman 
was Homer Buckley, of Buckley Dement 
and Company, Chicago, who has long 
been in the foremost ranks of direct-mail 
experts, and who served as the D.M.A.A.’s 
first president when it was organized in 
Chicago twenty-one years ago. 

A production-and-process discussion 
was a feature of the afternoon; this was 
presided over by Joseph Gries, of the 
Manz Corporation, Chicago. Other study 
groups took up such topics as “Selecting 
Paper to Increase Advertising Results,” 
under the chairmanship of Cy Norton, of 
the Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Massachusetts; “Letter and 
Copy Improvement”; and “Postal, Mail- 

ing, and Legal Problems.” There was also 
an envelope forum, and a house-magazine 
editors’ forum, the latter under the direc- 
tion of H. J. Higdon, advertising manager 
of the Phoenix Metal Cap Company, Chi- 
cago, and editor of the famous Phoenix 
Flame, an outstanding publication, 

Five speakers with interesting “formu- 
las” for direct-mail effectiveness were 
heard during the second-day’s morning 
session: H. J. Higdon; Edward Alexan- 


der, advertising manager of the Standard 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio; Ade- 
laide H. Berry, of Croft, Incorporated, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; C. K. Dwi- 
nell, manager, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Indiana; and Frank Egner, 
assistant to vice-president, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Incorporated, New York 
City. It was a rich session. 

The problem of testing direct-mail lit- 
erature was studied from all angles at 
the Thursday afternoon sessions. The “di- 
rect-selling”’ group, especially, under the 
chairmanship of John H. Sweet, vice- 
president of Poor’s Publishing Company, 
New York City, was rich in practical sug- 
gestions, with a number of successful 
mail-order experts contributing ideas. 

Case histories of successful direct-mail 
jobs were continued Friday morning, 
when the following speakers gave com- 
prehensive summaries of their own pro- 
motional efforts: Nancy Burke, the Sea- 
side and the Senator Hotels, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; M. M. Lebensburger, 
advertising manager, B. Kuppenheimer 
and Company, Chicago; Robert A. 
Schmid, sales promotion manager, Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, Incorporated, 
New York City; Julian P. Brodie, presi- 
dent, Green-Brodie, Incorporated, New 
York City; and Dr. George W. Crane, 
lecturer in psychology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

At the closing session, delegates met 
for a mass-consultation clinic, at which 
the “Fifty Direct Mail Leaders of 1938” 
and the men responsible for the winning 
campaigns were present and available for 
questioning. 

During the three-day gathering, ap- 
proximately one hundred and forty direct- 
mail experts were heard from, and their 
messages, together with numerous educa- 
tional exhibits, provided delegates with 
material for many a future campaign. 

In addition to display panels of the 
“Fifty Direct Mail Leaders,” many de- 
vices for expediting the preparation of 
printed literature were exhibited. The 
largest exhibit, perhaps, was that of the 
Webendorfer-Wills Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Mount Vernon, New York, which 
displayed vertical and horizontal presses 
and other offset-process equipment, and 
turned out a two-color offset job during 
the convention. Presses and equipment of 
Russell Ernest Baum, Philadelphia, were 
also in evidence. Considerable interest 
was shown in the Econo-type, a typeset- 
ting machine using standard monotype 
characters, and manufactured by Econo- 
type, Incorporated, located at Dayton, 
Ohio. Among prominent exhibitors were 
the Reuben H. Donnelly Corporation, Chi- 
cago; the American Typesetting Corpora- 
tion, Chicago; the R. L. Polk Company, 
Detroit; and others. 
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Canadian Direct-Mail Contest 

Canadian advertisers have conducted their 
own direct-mail-leaders contest, a competi- 
tion sponsored by Provincial Paper Limited 
to foster a friendly rivalry among Canadian 
producers of direct-mail advertising, and to 
improve the standards of Canadian printing. 
The contest also had another purpose, and 
that was to verify a belief, long held by Pro- 
vincial Paper Limited, that direct-mail cam- 
paigns produced by Canadian printers 
ranked in conception and craftsmanship 
with those produced in any country in the 
world. Wide-spread interest was taken, and 
an exceptionally high standard was set by 
this first contest. 

The twenty-five winning entries were as 
follows (name of firm for which campaign 
was produced is given first, then name of 
printer or agency credited with producing or 
originating the advertising) : 

Dominion Life Assurance Company. Print- 
ers: Davis & Henderson; Rous & Mann, Lim- 
ited; The Saturday Night Press; Telford & 
Craddock; McLaren & McCaul; all of To- 
ronto. C. F. Knowles Printing Company, of 
Galt. Merchants Printing, of Kitchener. 
Agency, A. J. Dunne and Company. 

Cook Clothing Company Limited. Printer, 
Sampson Matthews Limited. 

Imperial Oil Limited. Printer, The 
Southam Press, Toronto. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited. Printer, R. G. McLean 
Limited. 

Wabasso Cotton Company Limited. 
Printer, Ronalds Company Limited. 

Rous & Mann Limited, who are also the 
printers. 

Moffats Limited. Printer, Brigdens Lim- 
ited, Toronto. 

Northern Electric Company Limited. 
Printer, Ronalds Company Limited. 

Excelsior Life Insurance Company. Print- 
ers, The Alger Press Limited, of Oshawa, 
and Excelsior Life Printing Department. 

Winnipeg Supply and Fuel Company. 
Printer, Wiggins Systems Limited. 

Anglin Norcross. Printer, Rous & Mann 
Limited. 

Massey-Harris Company Limited, who are 
also the printers. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited. Printer, R. G. McLean 
Limited. 

Canadian General Electric Company Lim- 
ited. Printer, The Strathmore Press. Agency, 
MacLaren Advertising Company Limited. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited. Printer, Davis-Lisson Lim- 
ited. Agency, Russell T. Kelley Limited. 

Toilet Laundries Limited. Printer, Might 
Directories Limited, Montreal. 

Saturday Night. Printer, The Consolidated 
Press. 

Chris Wahlroth. Printer, C. J. B. Wood 
Limited. 

The Concord Press, who are also the 
printers. 

International Fiber Board Limited. 
Printer, Fullerton Publishing Company. 

The Bayer Company Limited. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company of Can- 
ada Limited. Printer, Consolidated Press. 

R. C. A. Victor Company Limited. Printer, 
Printing Service. 

Thomas A. Edison of Canada Limited. 
Printers, Litho-Print Limited, and Gazette 
Printing Company. Agency, Ronalds Adver- 
tising Agency Limited. 


ot 


Canada Permanent Trust Company Lim- 
ited. Printer, Rous & Mann Limited. 

The twenty-five leading campaigns were 
displayed in a special exhibit during the 
Toronto advertising show, together with the 
fifty direct-mail leaders of the world exhibit, 
and it is planned to have them tour the coun- 
try to be featured at other Canadian adver- 
tising conventions and exhibitions. 

The judges making the selection included 
R. C. Ronalds, president, Ronalds Advertis- 
ing Agency Limited; B. W. Keightley, adver- 
tising manager, Canadian Industries 
Limited, and immediate past-president of the 
Association of Canadian Advertisers; H. A. 
Nicholson, editor, Canadian Printer and 
Publisher and Canadian Advertising; J. C. 
Kirkwood, writer; and A. P. Jewett, of 
Provincial Paper Limited. 

Handsome silver trophies, together with 
certificates of award, were presented to the 
firms responsible for Canada’s twenty-five 
direct-mail leaders for 1938, the presentation 
being made at the opening dinner of the 
Toronto Advertising and Sales Club’s 1938 
exhibition on Monday, October 24. Provin- 
cial Paper Limited has been encouraged by 
the success of this year’s contest, and will 
carry it on as a good-will activity with new 
trophies for each year’s winners. 


Miehle Press Instruction 

Starting on Monday, September 26, in- 
struction for pressmen on the vertical and 
the horizontal automatic presses has been 
given by the Miehle Printing Press and Man- 
ufacturing Company at Chicago, classes be- 
ing held Monday and Friday evenings from 
six until eight o’clock. The instruction is 





Cincinnati Supply Men Organize 

Printing supply men of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
are forming a local group to be known as 
the Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Cincin- 
nati, following a decision reached at a meet- 
ing of a representative group which met at 
lunch with Lester A. Neumann, of Chicago, 
president of the International Printing Sup- 
ply Salesmen’s Guild, on October 13. The 
object of the new organization will be to 
further friendly relations among the print- 
ing-supply salesmen of Cincinnati through 
holding regular monthly meetings for the 
purpose of discussing mutual problems and 
thereby creating a better understanding of 
the problems of the companies they serve. 

A committee was appointed to make fur- 
ther arrangements for the formation of the 
organization, this committee including Lee 
Augustine and John Morehouse, of the Print- 
ing Machinery Company; Ellis Kline, of the 
Sigmund Uhlman Ink Company; and George 
Trumbull, of the Quality Engraving and 
Electrotype Company. 


Museum’s Printer Honored 

An exhibit of the work printed during the 
past thirty-three years under the direction of 
Henry W. Kent for the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art was opened on Monday evening, 
October 24, at the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York City, thus giving recognition to 
“the one museum in this country which, by 
its quiet pioneering example, has elevated 
printing to the status of a fine art.” Tributes 
to Mr. Kent were paid by such speakers as 
Daniel Berkeley Updike, of The Merrymount 
Press, Boston; Carl Purrington Rollins, of 
The Yale University Press; Melbert B. Cary, 


Miehle’s instruction classes for pressmen are held in Chicago, Monday and Friday evenings 


free, and is given for the purpose of ac- 
quainting pressmen with the mechanical 
adjustments and operation of the vertical 
and horizontal presses. 

The size of each class is restricted to eight 
so that each man can actually get his hands 
on the machine. 

During 1937, more than four hundred 
pressmen availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to increase their knowledge and im- 
prove their ability, 162 gaining a better 
understanding of the operation of the ver- 
tical, 164 receiving instruction on the hori- 
zontal, while 108 attended the classes to 
learn more about the proper operation of the 
newer type of Miehle unit, the Number 41. 


Junior, of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, and several others before a large audi- 
ence gathered at the opening. 

The exhibit, which remains open until 
November 12, includes representative books, 
circulars, pamphlets, cards, and posters, as 
well as a series of formal resolutions ad- 
dressed to distinguished visitors of learned 
societies, broadsides commemorating the 
death of some leading figures in the world of 
art, and addresses of thanks for exceptional 
gifts to the museum. 

Henry W. Kent is a past president of the 
Grolier Club, secretary of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. Back in 1905 
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he was struck with the idea that the mu- 
seum’s printed matter should be worthy of 
the other great arts, and with this idea in 
mind he approached the trustees of the mu- 
seum and finally managed to obtain a grant 
of money for the purchase of a small hand 
press. With this press, little more than a toy, 
the secretary was duly empowered to print 
only labels as often as his regular duties per- 
mitted. It was through this little press, how- 
ever, that there finally came the founding of 
The Museum Press, something the trustees 
little anticipated at the time they made the 
original grant, and the influence of that Mu- 
seum Press has touched not only American 
museums but foreign ones as well. 


Mr. Kent decided at the start to do no. 


work beyond the scope of booklet or pam- 
phlet, in addition to what he calls a little 
“family printing,” such as letterheads, bill- 
heads, and official forms. He has always pre- 
ferred to have outside printers do such work 
as the books, larger catalogs, and learned pa- 
pers, thereby leaving him, as he himself puts 
it, more elbow room in his own shop, and at 
the same time enabling the printer to show 
what he can do with a job of pure printing 
untrammelled by any concern for sales ap- 
peal or merchandising factors. In some cases 
Mr. Kent himself specifies the complete job 
as to printing and binding, but in others he 
merely indicates the general effect desired. 


Des Moines Craftsmen Meet 

Members of the Des Moines Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen enjoyed an unusual 
treat as the feature of their meeting for 
September, a meeting which, by the way, 
proved to be the high spot of 1938, the at- 
tendance having been exceeded only once. 
Numbering 126, the group sat down to din- 
ner in the cafeteria of the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, and after filling up on chicken 
prepared country style, with all the fixin’s, 
they adjourned to the recreation room for a 
short program. Preliminaries were quickly 
disposed of to make way for the principal 
features of the evening, the first being a brief 
but well prepared summary of the highlights 
of the Boston convention given by the club’s 
representative, Blaine Hill. 

The next speaker was Fred Bohen, presi- 
dent of the Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, who in telling some of the 
problems with which a publisher is con- 
fronted, not alone from the production stand- 
point, but with regard to editorial and ad- 
vertising phases also, dwelt especially on the 
latest trends in the magazine-production 
field, then described the new Hoe presses and 
other special equipment the company had 
recently installed. Following Mr. Bohen’s 
talk, the Craftsmen were assembled into 
groups and taken on a tour of inspection. 

Starting with the editorial offices, the 
groups were taken through the medical room, 
in reality a small hospital maintained for 
the benefit of employes, then through the 
composing room, the pressrooms, and the 
bindery. At each step the methods of pro- 
duction were explained, special features 
making for efficient production being pointed 
out. With practically all the equipment in 
actual operation during the tour, the mem- 
bers of the club were able to get a real inside 
view of what is entailed in the production of 
modern periodicals such as those published 
and printed by the Meredith Publishing 
Company, including Successful Farming and 
Ketter Homes and Gardens. 
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THREE NEW ANILIN INKS have been an- 
nounced by the International Printing Ink 
Corporation, New York City. One of these is 
designed especially for use on kraft or white 
papers. This, it is stated, is very fast to sun- 
light, and there is no “bleeding” in water, 
or with most oils, fats, and waxes. These inks, 
it is also stated, can be formulated to pass 
the most rigid tests for use on food wraps. 
They come in a wide range of colors, and 
costs are approximately the same as for the 
raw materials used in making “home-made” 
anilin inks. 

Another of these new anilin inks has been 
formulated for transparent anilin printing, 
these maintaining good color, and resisting 
fading and deterioration. A third anilin ink 
is adaptable to printing on Cellophane stock, 
this being thoroughly opaque and coming in 
all colors and with gloss. 

Employing distinctive formulations, these 
inks are said to offer decided advantages 
over the old type of anilin printing materials, 
it being reported that they are extremely 
fast to light and resistant to water bleed, and 
that they dry almost instantly on paper at 
high web speeds, and run clean on the press. 


Corvinus SKYLINE, a tall, slender, dis- 
tinguished face, is the latest addition to the 
Corvinus type-face family announced by the 
Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated, New 
York City. In keeping with the Corvinus 
family tradition, this new face radiates crisp- 
ness, liveliness, and beauty. A high and nar- 


CORVINUS SKYLINE 
New Bauer Typeface 











row design, it is an excellent medium for 
narrow measure where a distinguished ap- 
pearance is desired, and it produces a hand- 
some effect when moderately spaced. 


Mono-Facts, Number 1 of the new 1938 
edition, and “Selected Specimen Book 
Pages” Set in Monotype Faces, volume two, 
are the titles of two recent pieces received 
from the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Both of these pieces are 
not only of interest but are decidedly helpful. 
Mono-Facts is published for the purpose of 
disseminating interesting facts about the 
monotype and its use, also information con- 
cerning new monotype typographical mate- 
rial. The issue before us features an article, 
with illustrations, telling how close fitting 
of letters, such as the W and e, or the T and 
a can be accomplished on the machine with- 
out the use of logotypes, also some other 

interesting and helpful articles. The full 


sheet when opened gives specimens of sev- 
eral monotype text faces, such as Wedding 
Text Number 388, Washington Text Number 
102, Cloister Black Number 95, and Goudy 
Text and Lombardic Capitals, showing ex- 
amples of these faces in use. The type face 
featured on the back page of this issue is 
Century Bold Condensed Italic (Hess). 

The “Selected Specimen Book Pages,” of 
which this is volume two, follows a similar 
volume published some year or two ago, the 
new volume being made up of four-page sec- 
tions each showing typical specimen book 
pages. Each section is devoted to a particular 
face, showing on the first page a specimen of 
the face itself with the characters in the 
fonts, and a few lines descriptive of the face. 
Eighteen faces in all are featured in the vol- 
ume, which opens with a short article on “A 
Decade of Effort in Behalf of Easy Reading.” 
The specimen pages shown are worthy of 
careful study, for they are planned distinctly 
with ease of reading in view. 

We are advised by the company that either 
of these pieces can be secured by any of our 
readers who write requesting them. 


A NEW DISTRIBUTOR SIGNAL LIGHT, a signal 
lamp that remains lighted as long as there 
is a matrix on the distributor bar, has been 
announced by the Intertype Corporation for 
use on four-magazine machines. The purpose 
of the signal light is to prevent the possi- 
bility of wrong fonts being caused by shift- 
ing magazines before all the matrices are 
distributed. The light, which is about the 
size of a dime and is enclosed in a semi- 
circular housing, is placed on top of the dis- 
tributor bracket directly over the name plate. 
As soon as the matrices contact the dis- 
tributor box, the signal is lighted auto- 
matically, and it remains lighted until the 
last matrix is dropped to its magazine. 


CHAMPION COATED AND UNCOATED PAPERS 
are effectively sampled in a new loose-leaf 
binder with large rings, issued by the Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. With red covers, stamped in black and 
gold, and 7 by 9 inches in size, the book car- 
ries an extensive showing of some of the 
company’s papers, tab indexes permitting 
ready reference to any of the different papers 
included. Coated or enamel papers, to which 
the first half of the book is devoted, are indi- 
cated by yellow tabs; the English finish, 
supers, and other uncoated papers are indi- 
cated by red tabs. Each specific paper in- 
cluded, and there are twenty-three in all, is 
shown, first, by a single sheet printed with an 
illustration and descriptive matter, thus giv- 
ing a demonstration of the printing qualities 
of the paper, then by blank sheets with the 
designations at the upper right-hand corners. 
A list of dealers from whom Champion pa- 
pers may be secured is given. 
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Tue Monotype Giant Caster is effec- 
tively described and illustrated in a new 
twelve-page folder just received from the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia. Illustrations include views of the 
product of the machine, both metal furniture 
and large-size type ranging from 14- to 72- 
point. Two pages show special figures and 
characters, borders and ornaments, and so 
on, in sizes from 14- to 108-point. Included 
with the folder is a large type chart showing 
faces cast on the monotype giant caster. 
Copies of the folder and the chart, we are 
advised, may be secured by addressing the 
company at Philadelphia. 


SEVERAL PIECES OF LITERATURE have been 
received from the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn, New York, among them 
an instructive folder giving a simple, accu- 
rate method of copyfitting. Based on the char- 
acter-count method, the folder fully describes 
the system, and gives tables of alphabet 
lengths, also characters by picas, of linotype 
faces in sizes from 5- to 36-point. Down the 
back fold of the folder are scales for both 
elite and pica typewriter faces, while across 
the bottoms of the pages are point-body 
scales for 12- and 6-point, 11-point, 10-, 9-, 
8-, and 7-point. 

A second piece presents a rather intrigu- 
ing story, an actual experience, with all the 
information taken from the files of the lino- 
type company, telling how a young printer 
had taken over a small printing business 
which the former owner, through lack of 
progressiveness, had been unable to do much 
with, and how through enthusiasm coupled 
with hard work and progressive methods the 
young fellow had built it into a good paying 
proposition. Of course the story brings out 
how the young fellow traded in the old type- 
setting machine and made the purchase of a 
modern linotype, but it features the fact that 
through increased production and improved 
quality he was able to reduce costs and in- 
crease business so that the machine actually 
paid for itself. 

Then comes a large brochure, with plastic 
binding, carrying the title “Newspaper Char- 
acter.” Here is a volume that should have a 
strong appeal to newspaper publishers, for 
it shows reproductions, reduced, of a wide 
variety of newspaper page layouts. These 
have been reproduced from pages of The 
Linotype News, and provide excellent ideas 
for modern page layouts. The reproductions 
in each instance, appear on the right-hand 
pages, while on the left-hand pages, facing, 
appears descriptive and explanatory matter, 
also some of the principal headings used in 
the page shown, printed in the type used and 
in actual size as used. Following the page 
reproductions, of which there are quite a 
number, are eleven or more pages giving 
detailed showings of type faces adaptable for 
use as newspaper headings, then a page 
showing the Linotype Legibility Group, con- 
sisting of five newspaper body faces designed 
to maintain their legibility under differing 
newspaper printing conditions. 


From THE Paper ConverRTING MACHINE 
Company, of Green Bay, Wisconsin, comes 
the announcement of a new two-color rotary 
printing press, designed especially for print- 
ing paper in roll form and delivering it in 
sheets. A letterpress machine, this press will 
print paper ranging from light-weight tissue 
up to the heaviest kraft, bond, or book pa- 
pers. The standard size press, an illustration 
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of which is shown here, is equipped with 
cylinders 27 inches in circumference, 26 
inches face, and 24 inches printing surface, 
though the manufacturers state that the 
press can be built for special-size sheets. 

The frame supporting the ink-distribution 
system is one of the distinctive features to 
which the manufacturers call attention, this 
being designed so that it can be backed away 
from the tympan and cylinder, leaving sufh- 
cient space for the operator to set the plates 
or repack the tympan. Ink-distribution sys- 
tem consists of two or three vibrators with a 
large ink fountain. Capacity ranges from 
275 to 325 feet of paper a minute, depending 
on the kind of paper and the type of design. 
Provision also has been made for the addi- 
tion of a third color. 





New two-color rotary for paper in rolls 


Printing cylinders are either covered with 
wood or metal half-shells or spiral groove 
and rack, the cylinders having eccentric 
bronze bearings with vernier control. For 
rotary registry, the cylinders are provided 
with vernier control in the driving gears, and 
the press has threaded bronze bushings for 
longitudinal registry. A cumulating cylinder 
is provided so that ten sheets accumulate at 
one time and are delivered to the receiving 
table by fly bars. For easy starting, the press 
is equipped with Horton clutch. 


Caston Oxp Face Iratic in 72-point for 
casting on the All-Purpose linotype has been 
announced by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. In the advertised specimen line, 
which was cast from individual matrices, the 
free-flowing kerned effects of some of the 
letters are demonstrated, also the excellent 
fitting of the letters in this large-size italic 
face and the quality of italic design possible 
on the A-P-L. The same sort of kerned ef- 
fect, says C. H. Griffith, vice-president in 
charge of typographic development, is pos- 
sible in many other combinations of letters 
in this and other italic faces cast on the 
A-P-L. Caslon Old Face Italic is now avail- 
able for the All-Purpose linotype in all sizes 
from 18- to 72-point, and the Caslon Old Face 
from 18- to 84-point. 


Conso.ipatep Coatep Papers is the title 
given an attractive brochure presenting sam- 
ples of the two new Consolidated papers, 
Production Gloss Coated, and Production 
Coated E. F., manufactured by the Consoli- 
dated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. The front half 
of the book gives an excellent demonstration 
of the papers by showing a number of illus- 
trations, both one-color and four-color proc- 
ess, as well as solid tints in a number of 
colors under the text matter on the different 
pages, and various features of the papers are 





emphasized in these demonstration pages. I) 
the back half, the pages are blank and per 
forated at the left-hand side so they may b» 
torn out for testing or for sample sheets. 


A FOUR-POINT COLUMN-RULE DEVICE de 
signed especially for newspapers which have 
changed from the conventional six-point col 
umn rule to a four-point rule has been de. 
veloped by the Intertype Corporation. The 
device will automatically make the adjust- 
ments on a line-composing machine for cast- 
ing slugs 24% or 18% ems long, the lengths 
required for double- or triple-column meas- 
ures. A cam, attached to the vise frame, and 
a stop plate constitute the principal mechan- 
ism of the device, which can be made inop- 
erative when not needed. The device can be 
applied to any line-casting machine, though 
it is not needed on machines that are 
equipped with the automatic-quadding de- 
vice. The Intertype four-point column-rule 
device can also be adapted for use with a 
three-point column rule. 


“IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS GREETINGS” is the 
title of a portfolio, one that should prove a 
distinct service to its field, which has been 
mailed to printers in the Chicago area by the 
Swigart Paper Company, of that city. The 
portfolio was developed to give the printer a 
selling tool with which he can solicit orders 
for Christmas greeting cards, cards which he 
can produce in his own plant. The Swigart 
company does not sell the cards but will fur- 
nish the printer electros of illustrative mate- 
riai at scale prices. Examples shown in the 
portfolio are suitable both for personal and 
business requirements, particular emphasis 
being placed on business cards where quan- 
tities are larger and the printer is offered the 
possibility for securing repeat business from 
year to year. 

By furnishing electros, the company be- 
lieves that the printer will be placed in a 
favorable position to meet competitive forces 
by creating many original cards, varying the 
verse and the color scheme to suit individual 
requirements. The flexibility of the entire 
portfolio, Swigart points out, makes it pos- 
sible for the printer to please the most exact- 
ing taste among Christmas card buyers. 


x * 
Printing Machinery Exports 


Exports of printing machinery, as re- 
ported by the United States Department of 
Commerce, for the month of May, 1938, were 
valued at $1,110,142, this being an 11 per 
cent decrease as compared with the figure of 
$1,245,337 for May, 1937. Overseas consign- 
ments, it is stated in the report, were at re- 
duced levels in all types of machines except 
printing presses, the shipments of these in- 
creasing to $583,344 as compared with $523,- 
291 for May, 1937. Typesetting machines ex- 
ported were valued at $197,527 for May, 
1938, compared with $323,312 for May, 1937. 

World Machinery News, issued by the Ma- 
chinery Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, for May-June, 
1938, gives the value of printing and book- 
binding machinery exports for January to 
March, 1938, as $2,999,477 as compared with 
$2,574,677 for the corresponding period of 
1937. For the first four months of this year, 
January to April, the figures are given as 
$3,875,449, while the corresponding period 
last year showed $3,773,546. 
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A NEW WEBENDORFER OFFSET JOBBER 
which takes a maximum sheet 1414 by 181% 
inches in size,.and which is exceptionally 
fast and also offers the possibility of chang- 
ing from one job to another quickly, is being 
placed on the market by the Webendorfer- 
Wills Company, Incorporated, Mount Ver- 
non, New York. The maximum printing sur- 
face is 13% by 17% inches, anud maximum 
plate size 17 by 18 inches and .009 inch thick. 


quirements of the purchaser. A soft-rubber 
base, it is stated, is the most expensive at 
the outset, but in the end it will be found to 
be the cheapest, as these soft-rubber bases 
are guaranteed for a period of four years 
from defects in material and workmanship, 
and their ordinary period of life is said to be 
much more than four years. 

The great advantage of this new system, 
as stated in the announcement, is that when 





New Webendorfer offset jobber; exceptionally fast; equipped with vacuum air feeder 


The press is also arranged to accommodate 
a plate 7 by 9 inches, which can be put 
directly in a typewriter for typing. 

The press is equipped with vacuum air 
feeder, which may be operated independently 
of the press, and can be furnished with either 
extension pile delivery or chute delivery. 
The feeder takes approximately 18 inches of 
stock, and the pile delivery handles the same 
amount. Ample ink distribution for handling 
a general line of commercial offset printing 
is also included in the equipment. The new 
press has anti-friction bearings wherever 
possible. A one-half horse-power motor oper- 
ates press; a one-third horse-power the feeder. 


An ANNOUNCEMENT from the Sam’! Bing- 
ham’s Son Manufacturing Company, whose 
headquarters are in Chicago, calls attention 
to advantages of a new method of roller 
coating that the company is featuring, and 
to its new soft and inexpensive roller base 
used in its roller-coating system. The system 
involves a new type of roller, a roller having 
a durable roller base surfaced with renew- 
able glue-glycerin composition, the coating 
or surfacing being applied with a roller- 
surfacing machine especially designed for 
the purpose, and the invention of C. G. Bing- 
ham, president of the company. 

The bases can be made of different ma- 
terials, according to the special needs or re- 


the outer surface of glue-glycerin composi- 
tion becomes marred, or begins to show wear, 
or loses the tackiness which is so essential 
to proper ink distribution, the whole roller 
can be put into a tank of hot water where 
the composition surface is removed, yet the 
base of durable rubber will not be affected. 
The base is then placed in the roller-surfac- 
ing machine again and a new surface ap- 
plied, the roller being ready for use after a 
short period of seasoning. 

One of the important advantages offered 
by this new type of roller, it is emphasized 
in the announcement, is in connection with 
split-fountain work where sectioning of the 
roller is desired. The surface of composition 
can be sectioned according to the specific 
needs of the color combinations used on the 
job, and the base itself does not have to be 
cut. After the particular sectioning job has 
been completed the composition surface can 
be washed off and the base recovered with 
composition for ordinary work or for new 
sectioning according to the new demands. 

The surfacing machines are supplied on 
an installation and maintenance basis at an 
annual charge, the rates varying for the 
single coating machine and the two-color 
coating machine. The machines are not sold. 
Complete information regarding the ma- 
chines and the system may be secured from 
any of the company’s representatives. 


In tHE New LerocHROME CAMERA is pre- 
sented what apparently amounts to a simpli- 
fied and less expensive process for making 
natural-color photographs on photographic 
paper, and for making direct-color separa- 
tion negatives in one shot. It offers what is 
actually a controlled-color process, a process 
in which all factors—density, contrast, devel- 
opment, colors, and registration—are con- 
trolled. It is a new split-radio-beam camera 
for taking direct-color shots, producing three 
color-separated negatives in the one expo- 
sure, offering the possibilities of making 
natural-color photographs on photographic 
paper; also, as it produces the three sharp 
color-separated negatives in the one expo- 
sure, black-and-white prints from these nega- 
tives can be used for making plates for 
three-color process printing without any fur- 
ther color separation on the engraver’s part. 

The result of two years of intensive re- 
search by the LeRoys, chief chemists of the 
International -Photographic Research Labo- 
ratories, of New York City, the Lerochrome 
direct color-separation camera, it is stated, 
employs a new split-beam reflection and 
transmission semi-dialate system which over- 
comes difficulties formerly experienced in 
securing balanced color films, especially the 
red record film. The correct amount of light 
is secured through the use of a new silvering 
method for the mirror, or reflector, which is 
also dipped in a solution of uranium, a radio- 
active metal, and treated so that the reflec- 
tion is brought up to its highest peak. 

The camera is loaded with three films, 
otherwise the operation of making the expo- 
sure is the same as with any ordinary cam- 
era. A Lero-Densitometer included with the 
camera keeps every step in the making of 
natural color prints under control. Negatives 
are developed in the same manner as ordi- 
nary black-and-white negatives, the only 
change being in the developer formula. 

Lerochrome cameras come in several dif- 
ferent models, two models for photoengrav- 
ers, and offer the advantage of a candid 
direct-color camera using 2'4-by-3'4-inch 
films which can be enlarged to 11 by 14 
inches, or the larger 5-by-7 professional 
model, so that color shots can be taken in the 
studio or wherever the subject happens to be. 


Greetinc Monotone, ten-point, duplexed 
with ten-point Adonis, and _ twelve-point 
Bernhard Fashion with Park Avenue, are 





Intertype 10 point Greeting Monotone 
duplexed with 10 point Adonis 12345 
Set in 12 point Rernhard Cashion 
duplexed with Park Avenue 1234 


ABCDE abcdeft 123 
ABCDE abcdet 128 
ABCDE abcdef 123 
ABCDE abcdef 123 


among the new faces and combinations an- 
nounced this month by the Intertype Cor- 
poration. These faces will be cut in sizes 
from ten- to eighteen-point. Cairo with italic, 
and Cairo Medium with italic, are also in- 
cluded in the additions to the company’s 
two-letter display faces. 
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Champion Blacks 


WIN ON MODERN 
HIGH-SPEED PRESSES 


@ CHAMPION HALFTONE—A non-scratch dense black 
which will not offset. Can be backed up in two hours. 


@ CHAMPION SUPER—Fully toned, free flowing, this 


black will work clean and sharp on super papers. 


@ CHAMPION BOOK—A high grade ink with good 
density, it will not shadow through on standard grades. 


NOW IN USE EVERYWHERE 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Sinclair & Valentine (0. 


HOME OFFICE 
603-611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Albany Dallas Philadelphia Nashville 
Boston Dayton Jacksonville Kansas City 
Baltimore Cleveland Miami San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles New Orleans Seattle 


Bermingham 














How to do 


SILK SCREEN 
PROCESS PRINTING 


Plainly Described in this New Book 


a 

“The Silk Screen 
Printing Process’”’ 
By Biegeleisen & Busenbark 
Priee 82.90 Postpaid 

& 


This practical manual covers the silk screen printing 
process both in its vocational aspects and as a medium 
of fine art expression, describing equipment and ma- 
terials, methods of handling them, and the steps in 
printing, 206 pages. 


Get Your Copy From 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
CHICAGO 
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TO TAKE CHANCES 


Inaccuracies in Composing Sticks or Lead and Rule Cut- 
ters can cause endless trouble in work-ups, pull-outs, 
and springy forms. Often, a spoiled job can be traced to 
a long lead, or a single loose line of type. 

The cost of ROUSE Composing Sticks and ROUSE 
Lead and Rule Cutters is negligible in comparison to 
their relative importance. They are accurate because 
they have the experience of 38 years of building pre- 
cision tools for printers behind their construction. It is 
important to be sure your small tools carry the ROUSE 
trade mark. c 

It pays to check small tools frequently---and replace 
where there is doubt of accuracy. The total investment 
is little---and the insurance of trouble-free forms and ac- 
curately justified lines is good business. : 

Complete information on ROUSE Composing Sticks, 
ROUSE Lead and Rule Cutters, and other ROUSE equip- 
ment will be sent at your request. Write today. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2218 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















DISORDERLY CONDUCT 1905 


We turn with a smile that hides a longing to the 
1900’s, when the first lady was arrested for smoking 
the first cigarette in the first auto (almost). New ways 
followed thick and fast in those days. One new way 
that has meant much to printers ever since was the 
Kimble Idea of a specialized motor for printing equip- 
ment. From that day to this Kimble has specialized on 
motors for Graphic Arts Equipment. Ask any leading 
printer what the Kimble Idea has meant to him in his 
search for profits and prestige. KIMBLE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, 2011 W. Hastings Street, Chicago, IIl. 


KIMBLE MOTORS 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
INTERNATIONAL’S “Pocket Pal,” revised and 
enlarged, is now ready. Contains practical in- 
formation on printing, preparation of copy for 
various processes, engraving, electrotyping, 
binding, paper, cutting charts and other sub- 


jects. Send 25¢ for your copy today. 


Address All Requests to Sales Promotion Division B. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Printing Processes, Paper Terms and Uses, Printing ‘Terms, 
, . $ 5 i aos et ee : Branch Sales Offices: 
Cutting Charts, Folding ‘Terms and ‘lypes, Imposition, Print- ; 







. = a pe . " + . BOSTON 
ing and Engraving Terms, Halftone Screens, Electrotyping 
. . PSS . 7 CHICAGO 
and Stereotyping ‘Terms, Word and Character Count, Word 
. CLEVELAND 






Division, Color Values, Proofreader’s Marks. 


INTERNATIONAL Zimmer VALUES 


TICONDEROGA TEXT * TICONDEROGA BOOK PAPERS - TICONDEROGA VELLUM ~- CHAMPLAIN TEXT 
CHAMPLAIN BOOK PAPERS - SARATOGA BOOK PAPERS - SARATOGA COVER - LEXINGTON OFFSET 
ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER - BEESWING MANIFOLD - INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT 
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Tue INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 
butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 
sented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
e Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 
ting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; te 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 





ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9508, Chicago. 








INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 


land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. Hunter, 
Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S. W. Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 









Use CAMPBELL MAILING BOXES 


for Shipping Catalogs, Books, etc. 


CAMPBELL 
TAGS for PROFIT 


Write for FREE Printers 
Tag Portfolio giving full details 
about Campbell Tagsand Tag Profits! 


PARAFFINED SIGNS—DISPLAY CARDS 








Campbell Mailing 
Boxes just the 
thing for your ship 
ments of Catalogs 
Made on or 
der to fit your 
needs! Write 
for samples 


Campbell Box & Tag Company 
Main & Inland Sts., South Bend, ind. 




















PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No. 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P!| COMPANY,°708 E. 18TH StrEET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FOR SALE—Small Job Plant in N. E. town of Penna. (Popula- 
tion 160,000), doing good business. Machines, cabinets, and 
type in excellent condition. N 213. 





FOR SALE—Weekly Newspaper with job plant. Good condi- 
tion, good opportunities, good location. $12,000 cash. Rea- 
son for sale, health. The Call, Schuylkill Haven, Schuylkill 


County, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN: Young man, _ preferably 
married, with composition, pressroom and estimating ex- 
perience to take complete charge of medium sized Commer- 
cial and Novelty Printing Department. Should be willing to 
start at comparatively small salary, but must be progressive 
with view to future advancement of department and self. 
Knowledge of folding box work would be helpful. N 207. 





SERVICE MAN. An old established manufacturer of Printing 

Presses and allied equipment is looking for a thoroughly 
exper. executive type Service Man to head its Service or- 
ganization in the Middle West. Write giving age, salary de- 
sired and full details of exper., espec. with regard to the 
makes and types of printing machy. wth which you are fa- 
miliar. Enclose a recent snapshot of yourself which will not 
be returned. All applications will be considered in confidence. 
N 208. 





SEVERAL FIRST-CLASS OFFSET PRESSMEN — Bright 

young men with about ten years experience who can readily 
adapt themselves to the operation of very special web-feed 
presses. Excellent character and ability references necessary. 
Exceptional opportunity with progressive company in Middle 


West. N 215. 


INK SALESMAN—Nationally known Printing Ink Manufac- 

turer has opening for high-type experienced man for its 
Chicago Office, which has been established for over twenty 
years. This is an excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Please give full particulars when answering. N 206. 








PRINTING SALESMAN for medium sized plant. In Finger 
Lakes region. Give full details. Confidential. N 204. 








FOR SALE 





GOSS magazine, halftone and color, 64 page press; 10%” x 14”. 
Write for details. Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


GRAVURE SHEET-FED PRESS Rico 38 x 50, in perfect cond. 
Great sacrifice for quick sale. Geo. E. Crosby Co., 394 At- 
lantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE—Complete used equipment for newspaper and job 
lant. Write for descrip. Bargain. F. A. Brookshier, Max- 
well, New Mexico. 


LINOTYPE ESCAPEMENTS for Mod. 8 & 14 $75. each. Lino- 
type Repair & Service Co., 915 Wyandotte St., Kans. City, Mo. 








Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








: e 9 « 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakealarge variety. Insist on 
Megill’sproducts. Dealersor direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DCUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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45-INCH LEVY COLOR PROCESS CAMERA, Copy Board 
arranged for use with prism. Bargain! N 216. 





P.M.C. Aluminum Diagonal Base Blocks—10 blks. 2 x 4” 71 

blks 4 x 4” 480 Hooks. Brand New. Bib bargain at $350. 25 x 
34 Combination Folder $100. 1424 Ashland Ave., Des Plaines, 
Ill. = | 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt model 18 linotype. Chicago Linotype 
Maintenance Co., 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill 








4 Monotype Type and Rule Caster, complete with molds and 
25 fonts of mats. N 209. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 

sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
a E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








FOR SALE—50-inch Seybold automatic cutter; guaranteed in 
first-class condition. N 5. 





PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
etc. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. MOORE, 4829 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


MOUNT CUTS THE NEW WAY. Use Sta-Fast Cement. Guar- 
anteed. Large tube $1.00. American Wood Type Mfg. Co., 
270 Lafayette St., New York City. 


LETTERHEAD IDEAS point the way to profits. Tucker Ser- 
vice only $1.00. Order now. Tucker Letterhead Idea Service, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 





Executives and Managers 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—Wants permanent pos. with 

well estab. firm. 20 yrs. exp. in both newspaper and city 
plants. Character unquestionable. Willing to apply percent- 
age of sal. toward interest in company. Strictest investigation 
invited—all replies confidential. N 110. 


PRINTING PLANT EXECUTIVE 

Practical man now employed by large eastern concern as 

plant manager directly in charge of nearly 500 employees 
desires similar position with concern in smaller city. Assume 
complete responsibility of composition, pressroom (letter- 
press and offset) and bindery departments. Broad experience 
all grades color and black work of every description. Willing 
to invest percentage of salary towards acquiring interest in 
concern. Fine business and character reputation. Young. En- 
ergetic. Good opportunity for progressive organization to se- 
cure a clean-cut executive with extraordinary ability. Nego- 
tiations guaranteed confidential. N 162. 











WANTED—Position as executive, estimator, production man 
on color printing or combination salesman-estimator, go 
anywhere. N 212. 





Bindery 


BINDERY FOREMAN, Wants position in the West. Exper. 
workman in all branches of trade, familiar with all types 
of bindery work and machines. N 210. 








Composing Room 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE opr. Exper. on all kinds work; fast; 
accurate; married; non-union. N 211. 


ALL AROUND COMPOSITOR; modernistic ideas. Fair lino- 
type opr. 20 yrs. exper. Sober. References. Quay Taylor, 309 
Herman Ave., Lemoyne, Pa. 











Pressroom 


PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE—Age 35; competent to manage 

and supervise pressroom, backed by yrs. of exper. in Chi- 
cago. Can get results. Familiar all types high-speed equip- 
ment, incl. cylinders. Can furnish A-1 refs. Union or non- 
union. Anywhere. N 214. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN AND PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE— 

If the production of your pressroom does not meet your esti- 
mates; if the quality of your product is not satisfactory; if 
your spoilage is excessive, I can install proven time-saving 
methods that will correct these troubles. Fifteen years as 
pressroom foreman in a large Chicago plant, producing qual- 
ity work for many nationally known firms, give me the ability 
to make your pressroom show the profit it should. Best of ref- 
erences. Chicago or vicinity. N 56. 











PRESSMAN, Cylinders or Offset Presses wants position. Fa- 
miliar Job Cylinders. 20 years experience, Halftone, 
and Colored. Pacific Coast preferred. N 978. , iia 





Miscellaneous 





INK CHEMIST, formulator, and expert color matcher avail- 
able. Experience in charge private ink plants, from dry col- 
Nise base inks. Fifteen years with two largest ink houses. 





YOUNG LADY desires position. 9 yrs. exper. with semi-weekl 
doing bookkeeping, proof reading, etc. Best ref. N 205. sie 


GORDON FEEDER—Colored. Exper., fast, capable, set t 
vit — wages. L. S. Albea, 3421 Giles ive. Chicago. fil. 











Keeping in Touch 
Wy 


B. 


BLOODY BUSINESS—There is blood on the hands of 
some of our best laboratory technicians. But don’t call 
the cops until you hear the whole story. A medical manu- 
facturer, Smith, Kline, and French, recently made up a 
scale showing blood samples in various shades of red. 
The IPI Research Laboratories matched the samples in 
inks, checking against real human blood, packed in ice. 
B-r-r-r! The printed blood scale is said to be the most 
accurate of its type ever produced. 





FIERY BLOTTER — ‘How PopuLar SCIENCE Is Printed,” 
in its October issue, dramatically describes the IPI 
Vaporin-equipped press at the McCall Company plant in 
Dayton. By “blotting theink with flame” press sheets roar off 
rollers at a rate of 16 feet a second. Yet this amazing 
speed makes for cleaner, sharper printing — printing without 
offset or excess penetration because the ink dries instantly. 


ANILINE ACTIVITY— Have you an old aniline press in 
your attic? If you have, dust it off. IPI’s Research Labora- 
tories have just announced new aniline inks that are fast 
to light, water, oils and fats. And they cost no more than 
the old “home-made” anilines. These new inks dry in- 
stantly on paper without heat and run clean on the press. 
For paper bags and decorated stocks of all kinds, consider 
aniline printing—and IPI’s improved aniline inks. Ask us. 





PRESCRIPTION— Our new Everyday line is a worry re- 
ducer. One user gets more sleep, sees fewer spots before 
his eyes (on press sheets), and last month he shot an 84! 


Everyday inks are especially good on automatic presses. 
25 popular colors—in cans or tubes. Everyday compounds 
come in tubes, too—it is easy to squeeze out just the right 
amount. No waste—no skinning losses. For pressroom 
worries, we prescribe Everyday inks. Why not try some? 


FREE—A handy Everyday ink specimen 
book! Write for your copy today. ‘Keep in 
touch with IPI.” 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK, DEPT. I.P.N. 
75 VARICK STREET e NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


supply. Manufacturers: This Business Directory offers good 


Buyers’ Guide 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. A listing of your products here reaches 


influential buyers when buying is done, and clinches sales. Note present policy permitting display. Write for low rates. 





Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 


Commencement Invitations 


Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 





R. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet enti- 
tled “AIR lalate AND HU- 
MIDITY CONTROL 


Art Work and Cuts 


BEN DAY AND PROCESS COLOR 
PLATES. 40 yrs. exper. Send us your 

specifications. Indianapolis Engraving 

Co., 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











ZINC HALFTONES 
AND ETCHINGS 


LEADER COMPANY 





ona 








Bookkeeping Systems, Printing Schedules 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

other engraved stationery. Samples 
with discount to printers. Siegrist En- 
graving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, 
Mo. ¢ 


H. H. H. ELECTRO HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizers to manufacture precision rub- 
ber plates. 4 . Heinrich, Inc., 200 
Varick St., New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 





Electric Motors 


Saw Filing 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CoO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 


Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 

75c. Amazing results. EMPIRE TYPE 
FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in U.:& A. 





Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 


Saw Trimmers 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


$15.00 and up—Saw Trimmers—Casting 
Boxes—Routers. 30-day trial—Terms. 

We save you money. JOHNSON ROLLER 

RACK CoO., Dept. C., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Envelopes 


Saws 





MILLIONS of every description ready for 

immediate delivery. Specials made to 
order promptly. Free Catalog. GEN- 
ERAL ENVELOPE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Send for free descriptive fold- 
ers. Pigg) PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 





We buy, sell, and rebuild, and modernize 
_ Miller Saws. Send for full details. Wal- 
lin Mfg. Co., 1122 Harney, Omaha, Nebr. 





Special Printing 


TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon 
Books, Reserved Seats, any Numerical 

Jobs. Done at a profit for you. THE 

i TICKET CO., Dept. P, Toledo, 
io. 











Books 





BOOKS on all engraving and printing 

processes, offset, art, photography, 
silk screen, block cutting, ete. Size and 
screen finders and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34-V North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 

presses. Also some _ rebuilt units. 
Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 





1939 Calendar Pads, sizes from 1x1% to 

10%x22, in black and white, India tint, 
red and black, red and blue, brown and 
white, reverse blue; fish pads, 3-months- 
at-a-glance pads, gold cover pads. Write 
for catalog, GOES LITHOGRAPHING 
Co., 35 W. 61st St., Chicago; 53K Park 
Place, New York. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; 
complete line. Do your own imprint- 
ing. Wholesale and retail prices fur- 
nished with sample sets. Write for 
particulars. FLEMING CALENDAR CoO., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, II1. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 











LARGEST SELECTION IN CALEN- 

DARS, sheet pictures, and pads at 
lowest prices. Sample line $.75. WEISS 
CALENDAR CO., 3696 E. Forest Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Knife Grinding Service 


THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Expert knife 

grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip 

powder. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CoO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

West Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan—Complete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment 
manufactured. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 








TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manu- 
facturers of modern photoengraving 
equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label 

and embossing presses. COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., stereo- 

type rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, 
Battle Creek, Mich 





Printers’ Supplies 





Carbon Paper 





BUY your Carbon Paper he: ROCHES- 
TER RIBBON & ARBON CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Camera Bellows 





UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SUPER-SOLVENT the new marvelous 

type and roller cleaner. Samples. Per- 

go Products Co., Est. 1924, 116 Earl 
, Rochester, N. Y 


Steel Chases 








ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


a| STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside ga for 
press capacity 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 

















Stock Cuts 


STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thou- 

sands of ready made cuts; it is free. 
Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., 
Indianapolis. 








Typetfounders 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West 

Van Buren St., Chicago. Attractive 
Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write 
for territory. 








MISSOURI- CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 





THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 





Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufac- 
turers of stitching wire from special 

quality selected steel rods. Quality and 

service guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 











Rotogravure Presses and Equipment 


Zine Halftones 





FRANKENTHAL, ALBERT & CIE., Gra- 

vure presses ‘“Palatia.”” Complete 
plants installed and guaranteed by out- 
standing experts. ALBERT MERZ, 2702 
S. Compton, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNMOUNTED ZINC ETCHINGS and 

square-finish zinc halftones, 8 sq. 
inches or less 95c net. Write for price 
list. Marshall Newspictures, Inc., Box 
173, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The cost of putting round holes in paper is 
so involved with variable factors . . . so 
beset with “ifs” ... that the subject can’t be 
summed up in a single sentence. Nor can 
indefinite comparisons be accepted as final! 


When you sit down to figure production 
costs on paper drilling, you must take sev- 
eral things into consideration. It is reason- 
able to assume that a big power model will 
do a job in less time than a hand power 
machine. But do you have enough work to 
justify the heavy duty unit? If not, it would 
actually be more economical to operate a 
less expensive drill and get quicker returns 
on your investment. 

The point is simply this . .. it’s wise to 
choose the equipment that best suits your 
present or near-future needs and expand 
when the occasion demands. That’s why it 
Pays to investigate the complete Challenge 
line of paper drilling machines—7 models 
—a size and style for every requirement. 


Ranging from the bench model, hand power 
Style M up to the popular, foot-power Style 
E and from there to the heavy duty, electro- 
hydraulic power Style EKH . . . Challenge 
Paper Drilling machines blanket every need 
of every shop—big or little. 


Paper Drilling’ 


The advantage in choosing a Challenge 
Paper Drill is that you can select the model 
that best fits your current needs and gradu- 
ate later to a larger machine in the same 
line. Then, your operator won’t have to be 
“broken in” on an entirely different make 
of drill. She will already be familiar with 
many of the operations, because certain 
adjustments are more or less standard on all 
Challenge Paper Drills. 


Remember this too—Challenge is a pioneer 
manufacturer of single spindle paper drill- 
ing machines. There are more Challenge 
Paper Drills in operation today than any 
other make! Thus, Challenge has the advan- 
tages of prior engineering experience and 
checking results in the field. 


A wealth of evidence is available to you— 
actual facts and figures that show what 
Challenge Paper Drills have done. Investi- 
gate thoroughly. Check every detail. Select 
the machine you need from the complete 
Challenge line. Write at once for specific 
data. See your dealer for a demonstration. 


* 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO 
17-19 E. Hubbard Street 


NEW YORK 


329 200 Hudson Street 


Agents for Great Britain — Funditor Limited, London, E. C.1 
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This man knows nothing about printers’ cost accounting, 
but he and his fellow technicians in the Nekoosa mills work 
to make profits for printers who use Nekoosa Bond. By 
Pre-Testing the paper while it is in the process of manu- 
facture they make certain it will perform properly in your 
pressroom. Their machine-side checks guarantee that 
Nekoosa Bond lies flat, does not curl, and feeds properly. 
This careful control in the manufacture of selected raw 


material also gives Nekoosa Bond all the characteristics 


* ile/oos@ PRETESTED 


that your customers demand of a first class sulphite 
bond—strength, stiffness, sizing, proper ink absorption, 
opacity, surface smoothness, erasability and correct colors. 
Pre-Testing makes Nekoosa Bond a paper. that looks well, 
performs well, yet is moderately priced. You can use it 


with certainty of customer satisfaction and profitable press- 


room performance. It is available in a brilliant white and 


twelve sparkling colors with envelopes to match in wove 


finish, in white only in antique laid and ripple finish. 





See this presentation! & 


Here is one of the most interesting portfolios you have ever 


seen. 


Between its covers is an interesting, dramatic story of how good 
sulphite papers are made. And in addition there is a wide variety 
of printed specimens—not show pieces, especially developed, but 
actual jobs from shops like your own. A representative of the Nekoosa 
paper merchant in your area will call soon to show you this pres- 
entation. It will be well worth your while to go over it with him. 


2% 
NEKOOSA EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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— Offset Technique 


By ROYAL C. HOHENTHANER 





Questions about offset are welcomed by Mr. Hohenthaner, and will be answered through this department 





Glass Cleaner 


When you were here you recommended a 
solution for cleaning the back of negatives, 
printing-frame glass, transparency tables, 
and the like. I have lost or mislaid the for- 
mula, and would appreciate having it. 
H. L., Memphis, Tennessee. 


Two formulas were recommended. 
Glass Cleaner (Formula No. 1) 
Water 
Acetic Acid (28%) 
Alcohol (denatured) 


10 ounces 
10 ounces 
12 ounces 
Pour a suitable amount into a bottle, 
and after cutting a notch into the cork, 
sprinkle the solution liberally over the 
surface to be cleaned, follow this by 
rubbing with a clean cloth or Kleenex 
until dry. In the event the glass is 
still not properly cleaned, it may be 
scrubbed with a pledget of cotton sat- 
urated with the above solution, and 
dried as before. 

Glass Cleaner (Formula No. 2) 
Water 
Cellusolve 
Perfume 


28 ounces 

1 ounces 

(?) as desired 
Apply either by spraying, or follow- 
ing the procedure as recommended in 
Formula Number 1. It might be well 
to note that Number 2 is identical to 
the formula used in many “gas” sta- 

tions for cleaning automobile glass. 


Bichromated Gum 


{ am making up my own sensitizer for 
deep-etch plates, and my results have been 
very good. There is one drawback, however, 
and that is the difficulty in properly staging 
up the plate. This is because of the light 
brown color of the exposed print. What kind 
of dye can I use, or what can I do to get 
about the same color as ———— process? 

[ also would like to know what causes the 
coating to crack up after drying on whirler. 
Can this be prevented?—L. B., Detroit. 

Inasmuch as the process referred to 
is of the “gum” variety, we assume 
that you are using a bichromated-gum 
formula for this work. 

It is possible to dye the sensitizer, 
but it is not recommended in solutions 
of home manufacture, because of the 


chemical reaction which may result. 
We do not know the exact reaction, 
but have often noted many small bare 
metal spots, about the size of a pin- 
head, on the dry coated plate when the 
solution was colored, whereas when it 
was used in a natural state, the trouble 
disappeared completely. From this we 
deduce that some sort of gas is gener- 
ated, causing the formation of tiny air 
bells in the coating, which burst open 
as the plate is whirling dry. 

There are several dyes available, but 
we recommend “Brilliant Blue” ob- 
tained from Du Pont or else “Mala- 
chite Green” from Coleman & Bell. In 
either one, the dye must first be en- 
tirely dissolved and allowed to stand 
twenty-four hours, after which the re- 
quired amount is carefully decanted 
and then filtered through filter paper 
in a painstaking manner. 

Cracking or checking may be caused 
by contraction of the coating due to 
employing gum-arabic solutions which 
are too greatly concentrated, or by ex- 
cessively dry atmospheric conditions. 
In either case , the addition of a sheet 
or two of leaf gelatin to the sensitizer 
will act as a means of prevention. It 
is suggested that a density reading of 
14° Baumé be the standard strength 
of gum solutions before bichromating. 

The following gum sensitizer will 
generally give good results. 

Bichromated Gum Sensitizer 
(A) 
22 ounces 


6 ounces 
(14° Baumé) 


Water 
Gum Arabic 

(B) 
Water : 6 ounces 
Ammonium Bichromate _ 3 ounces 


Mix together and add: 


1% sheets 


4 ounce 


Gelatin (leaf) 
Aqua Ammonia 
Allow to stand for a few hours, and 
then filter at least twice. 
We believe this will prove to be gen- 
erally satisfactory for your purpose. 


Photo-proofing Paper 

From several correspondents come 
queries as to the name and source of 
the photo-proofing paper to be used 
in conjunction with deep-etch posi- 
tives. (Mentioned in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for August, 1938.) This pa- 
per is known as “Ozalid Photo Print 
Paper” and is the product of the Ozalid 
Corporation, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Inasmuch as many dealers in blue- 
print supplies carry it in stock. our 
suggestion is to contact your local 
dealer, who either can fill your require- 
ments immediately, or make arrange- 
ments to do so on subsequent orders. 


Staging Solutions 

I have been having trouble when using 
asphaltum for staging. For some reason it 
chips off when the plate is in the etching 
solution, and at times the etch eats right 
through the so-called protective coating over 
the photographic image. 

While Peridak staging paint gives fairly 
decent protection, it is too hard to brush on 
smoothly, and for this reason I don’t like it. 

Isn’t there something else I can use for 
staging?—A. N., Boston. 

This query refers to correcting half- 
tone values of a photographic plate 
through etching with photographic 
reducers. We have had several queries 
on this same subject recently. 

There are several other staging me- 
diums, but asphaltum is used almost 
universally for the purpose. It appears 
that some sort of residue or scum has 
been permitted to form on the plate’s 
surface before staging, thus acting as 
insulation between protective coating 
and photographic emulsion. Ordina- 
rily, asphaltum, thinned out with tur- 
pentine, adheres very well to the plate’s 
surface. We suggest the processing 
operations be carefully checked over; 
making certain that the plates are very 
thoroughly washed, and then well 
sponged with a wet pledget of cotton 
to remove any film of chemical or 
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physical residue before the plate is 
placed upright in a clean place to dry. 

It also might be well to make sure 
that the plates are properly cleaned 
and washed between the staging op- 
erations. Benzine should be used to 
remove the bulk of the staging paint. 
and, when the plates are apparently 
clean, the benzine should be followed 
by a thorough cleaning with carbon 
tetrachloride. The positive should be 
washed in running water at least five 
minutes between the various etching 
periods. 

As to other staging solutions, our 
selection might be as follows: 


4 ounces 
4 ounces 


Durol 
Asphaltum 

Thin to desired consistency by adding tur- 
pentine. (Durol is a special preparation used 
for staging purposes in the photoengraving 
industry.) 

Another, which is simple enough to 
make up, consists of a half-and-half 
(avoirdupois) mixture of greasy trans- 
fer ink, and asphaltum, thinned with 
turpentine. Other staging solutions 
may be used resembling the one known 
as Peridak, but, as A. N. points out, 
they are all difficult to apply smoothly 
and for that reason are not especially 
to be recommended. 








Lithographic Plate Graining 


I am interested in graining my own litho- 
press plates, and want some detailed infor- 
mation on the subject. First of all, what con- 
stitutes a suitable grain for offset, and why 
is it that some shops prefer extremely fine 
grains, while others employ those of a very 
coarse nature? How is this difference in the 
grain of the plate obtained? 

Is it necessary to remove the old grease 
image from the plate prior to regraining, and 
if so how is it done?—R. R. P., Indianapolis. 


The texture of the grain is largely 
a matter of individual preference, al- 
though the general idea is to base the 
selection on the type of job to be 
printed. For example, a fine-screen 
halftone would hardly print smoothly 
after being broken up through the use 
of an extremely coarse grain, and on 
the other hand it would be just as 
foolish to employ plates with a velvet- 
like grain for work of a coarse variety 
where the longevity of the plate is a 
prime consideration. It’s just a matter 
of simple judgment, as a rule. 

Remember that the extremely fine 
grains are much more apt to scum or 
tint than those of a coarse texture, and 
that when the grain is worn down 
smooth the plate must be made over. 
From this, it is apparent that suitable 
grain means one which produces max- 








imum definition of the printing image. 
but is still coarse enough to facilitat: 
clean and reasonably durable pres: 
plates. A system of designating various 
textures of grain according to numbe: 
is sometimes used, but because of the 
difficulty in actually measuring depth 
and breadth of the miniature moun. 
tains and valleys, the accuracy of the 
method is questionable. For this rea- 
son, we merely say four types of grain 
should be used: 

1. Smooth—extremely fine texture 
for proofing purposes. 

2. Fine—velvet-like to the touch for 
fine halftone and deep-etch plates. 

3. Medium—slightly rougher and 
deeper for average commercial print- 
ing work. 

4. Rough—coarse grain for rough 
poster work, printing on news-print, 
and so on. 

The texture of the grain is controlled 
by five factors: 

The composition and size of the 
marbles which are forced to roll on the 
surface of the plate; the composition 
and size of the abrasive or graining 
material (sand) ; the amount of water 
that is used; the length of time the 
plate is grained, and the time which 
elapses between the additions of fresh 
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A Shot with the Kodak. 


Send to The Eastman Company, Rochester. N. Y., fora 
copy of “Do 1 want a Camera,” (illustrated) free by mail. 














@ We don’t know whether a set 
of balancing lessons came with 
the camera or not, but this is one 
of the advertisements used by the 
Eastman organization before the 
days of the halftone. The first ko- 
dak advertisement appeared in 
the year 1888. 

“When Kodak began to use 
halftone outdoor scenes as illus- 
trations in its advertising,” says a 
writer on the subject, “it also be- 
gan to teach advertising men ef- 
fective use of the photograph and 
to contribute to the development 


of the artistic in advertising... .” 


This illustration is reproduced 
through the courtesy of Kodak, 
the excellent house-organ edited 
for Eastman employes. The East- 
man turns out ten 
house-organs, has its own engrav- 


company 


ing department, and a print shop 
where booklets and other direct- 
mail pieces are imprinted with 
dealers’ names. 
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abrasive and water; the speed in which 
the graining tub is oscillated. 

While all the foregoing play an im- 
portant part in the type of grain which 
results, and while, with suitable alter- 
ations, any one of them will produce 
radical changes in texture, it is general 
practice to rely on the graining time 
only to secure the desired effect. Allow- 
ing a plate to remain in the machine 
for long periods promotes fine tex- 
tures, while shorter time with frequent 
additions of abrasive material results 
in those of a coarser variety. 

It is possible, through prolonged 
graining, to remove the previous print- 
ing image, but the practice cannot be 
recommended. Many plate grainers 
use a solution of lye (sixteen ounces 
to a gallon of water) to remove the old 
image before regraining, but, because 
it sometimes etches in weak spots and 
will corrode if not properly removed, 
we suggest washing out the image with 
turpentine or carbon tetrachloride fol- 
lowed by treating with a strong cya- 
nide solution. (While it is well to 
remember that cyanide is highly poi- 
sonous, and that deathly gas—hydro- 
cyanic—will result when cyanide is 
brought into contact with certain acids, 
it is a known fact that lithophotog- 
raphers have used the chemical for the 
past thirty years without trouble. ) 

After scrubbing under running wa- 
ter the plate is ready for the graining 
machine operation. 

Since plate graining is one phase 
which permits the substitution of metal 
plates for the old, but very porous, 
Kelheim or litho stone, it is an opera- 
tion which must not be slighted in any 
way whatsoever. 

A careful study of plate graining is 
recommended before one attempts to 
perform the operation. 


Highlight Effects 


A. H., of Chicago, sends us some 
very creditable samples of planog- 
raphy in which the highlights (white 
paper areas) are clean, although no 
opaquing has been done on the nega- 
tives. His letter is self explanatory: 


Recently I was reading your interesting 
discussion on the highlighting of planograph 
copy. The problem mentioned in the August 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER seems to be 
similar to our own. 

Perhaps suggestions from an outsider are 
out of place. But just taking a chance that 
what we are doing may be new and of inter- 
est to your readers, I will pass it on. 

For small halftones we use negatives that 
are screened so as to print a very fine point 
in the highlight areas. We place a piece of 


tissue paper over the negative before laying 
it down on the plate for printing in the vac- 
uum frame. All our work is done with albu- 
men plates. These are various types of tissue, 
and we determine the proper kind by putting 
it over the negative on the opaquing table. 








Big Business ? 


There’s been a lot of discussion 
lately as to what constitutes a little 
business man. Fact is that when the 
employe no longer calls the boss 
“Jim” or “Charlie,” then he’s be- 
come a big business man. 

A well edited house-organ permits 
employer and employe to know one 
another by their first names. In these 
days of radio bazoo, it seems as if a 
little horse sense and mutual under- 
standing for consumption on the 
premises are worth the effort. 

The Mulford Company has had a 
varied experience publishing house- 
organs ranging from mere printing 
to complete supervision. 








The Mulford Company, Detroit, usually puts 
a neat touch of humor in its ad copy, as above 


With proper timing, it is surprising how 
much of the pure white can be retained on 
the plate. A 133- or 120-line is the preferred 
screen in this connection. 

Many thanks, A. H., for your sug- 
gestion, which may be of real benefit 
to our readers. 


P. H. Control, Lithography 


I read with much interest the article in 
Tue INLAND PrinTER entitled “Operating the 
Offset Press.” Reference to the P. H. testing 
device in particular attracted my attention. 
I would appreciate it very much if you could 
let me know the P. H. formula, and also tell 
me how I can get the P. H. testing device. 

I am operating a Mann high-speed offset 
machine, and am doing photolitho work con- 
tinuously. A newspaper house in Melbourne 
uses P. H.—4.7 formula which is proving 
very successful, and I should like to procure 
it if possible-—R. F. B., Victoria, Australia. 


This query is in regard to Hans H. 
Gugler’s splendid article in the May 
issue. Detailed information, prices, 
and all necessary data may be obtained 
from the La Motte Chemical Products 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. The 
brochure this concern has prepared on 
the subject, titled, “A Report on P. H. 
Control as Applied to Photo Lithog- 
raphy,” is both interesting and educa- 
tional. It can be obtained free, pro- 
vided a company’s letterhead is used. 


Coverage of Offset Inks 


We are particularly interested in the 
method used to determine the coverage of 
the various colors in offset printing.—W. U., 
Philadelphia. 

We assume W. U. is concerned with 
estimating ink consumption via offset. 

There are said to be several charts 
published which furnish the necessary 
information on this subject, but inas- 
much as the actual coverage is so af- 
fected by the quality of the ink, the 
type of paper, and individual shop 
conditions, such as personnel, condi- 
tion of presses, and so forth, the accu- 
racy of such prepared charts would be 
a little doubtful. Unquestionably, it is 
far more satisfactory to work out a 
suitable ink consumption chart in the 
individual shop. 

This is accomplished by keeping a 
careful record of the quantity of ink 
used on each job and then calculating 
in terms of square inches the amount 
of paper covered. These figures, to- 
gether with the kind of paper used and 
all other press data, are then noted on 
a specially prepared envelope into 
which is placed a good press proof of 
the completed edition. 

After a length of time, depending 
on the variety and amount of work en- 
countered, a chart is compiled from 
the tabulated data by averaging up the 
coverage obtained with the various 
inks, papers, and so forth, throughout 
the test period. A chart made up this 
way is quite reliable and gives neces- 
sary press data almost at a glance. 

An approximate guide as to what 
may be expected in regard to the cov- 
erage power of the various colors: 

To print a solid ink form 38 by 52 
on 1,000 sheets of offset stock, using a 
decent grade of ink, will require, ap- 
proximately estimated: 


Yellow 


On coated stock, these figures may 
be reduced about 40 per cent. 

A method sometimes used for esti- 
mating ink for black-and-white work 
is based on simple arithmetic. In this 
case, the length of the sheet is multi- 
plied by the width and the result di- 
vided by two, after which a decimal 
point is placed two ciphers from the 
right-hand figure. This represents the 
approximate number of pounds of ink 
required to print 1,000 sheets of offset 
stock with a solid ink form (full cov- 
erage) in the sheet size required. 
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For example, supposing the sheet 
size is 38 by 52, as above: 38 & 52 = 
1976 — 2 = 988. After pointing off 
the decimal, the figure reads 9.88; con- 
verting this to terms of pounds, we 
have approximately 10 pounds, or a 
figure which is pretty close to that 
given in the table already noted. The 
same method may be used in estimat- 
ing color work, except that the final 
figure must be altered to conform in 
ratio to variance in covering power. 

Inasmuch as both of these given 
formulas result in full sheet coverage, 
when estimating an actual job it be- 
comes necessary to reduce the ink 
quantity we have given proportionate 
to the area of printed matter required. 
This may be done either by the “per- 
square-inch” method or according to 
the popular method of comparing the 
percentage of color with that of the 
surrounding white paper. 


x * 


With Cartoon and Jest 

There’s nothing high-hat about the 
advertising issued by the Hamilton- 
Smith Typesetting Company, Pasa- 
dena. California. Folders put out by 
this firm are apt to carry cartoon illus- 
trations of practically anything—from 
unflattering sketches of the principals 
to a row of jackasses, representing 
“the staff.” What the advertising loses 
in dignity, it makes up for in novelty: 
and it is quite likely that Hamilton- 
Smith is making a considerable im- 
pression—one way or another—on all 
who receive its messages. 

“For the past seven years,” 
recent folder, “this type house has 
been serving San Gabriel and San Fer- 
nando Valley printers in 
needs. Most of this time we have been 
operating under the firm name of 
Hamilton-Codper Typesetting Com- 
pany: however recently Mr. O. R. 
Smith (the photograph on the right, 
with the big ears) purchased the inter- 
ests of Mr. R. A. Cooper, and begin- 
ning July 1, the firm will be known 
officially as Hamilton-Smith Typeset- 
ting Company. This should in no way 
interfere if you have already made out 
your current check to Hamilton- 
Cooper. Don’t change your mind and 
throw check away, as we have arrange- 
ments at the bank to accept them for 


says a 


various 


some time yet.... 
“Laying all jokes aside, we and our 
staff take this method of thanking you 
for your liberal patronage and hope 
vou see fit to continue to let us serve 
you in the future.” 


NEW LITHO-PLATE PREPARATIONS 


@ Two new lithographic plate prepa- 
rations, applicable to either zinc or 
aluminum, are now being offered to 
the general trade. One is termed 
“Plateco Plate Base” and the other 
“Plateco Fountain Etch.” 

The plate base is intended to replace 
the time-honored platemaking etches 
(white etch, and the like) and gum- 
arabic solutions; while the fountain 
etch, a non-irritant so far as skin con- 
ditions are concerned, replaces the 
highly poisonous fountain etches, still 
popular in many shops, containing 
chromic acid. Apparently these prepa- 
rations possess some real merits and 
are worthy of a fair trial. The follow- 
ing is a general description. 

A press plate is made up by means 
of albumen-bichromate, hand-transfer, 
deep etch, and so on, or according to 
the method preferred in the individual 
shop, and at the point where ordinar- 
ily the image is etched and gummed 
up. Plateco Base is applied. This is 
distributed as evenly as possible by 
using a clean sponge saturated with 
the solution, followed by a further 
smoothing out with clean soft cloth. 
After drying five minutes with the as- 
sistance of an electric fan, the ink is 
washed out as usual with turpentine 
and a smooth coat of Dubar, As- 
phaltum, or lacquer applied. The plate 
is now ready for the press. 

The chemical action of Plateco Base 
supposedly promotes the following: 

(1) It desensitizes the bare areas 
of the plate representing white paper 
on the printed job to the extent that 
they become practically impervious to 
the action of greasy ink; thus prevent- 
ing the formation of scum and the like. 

(2) The grain of the plate is sealed 
with such.a very fine film that it not 
only prevents oxidization but also pre- 
vents the printing image from spread- 
ing beyond intended bounds. 

(3) The plate base renders the sur- 
face of the plate more porous than 
usual, and therefore less water may be 
used in printing. For this reason, the 
pririted inks retain much of their origi- 
nal brilliancy. 

(4) When the albumen-bichromate 
method is used, it hardens the basic 
image to a surprising degree, thus ac- 
tually improving the quality and dura- 
bility of the plate. 

(5) The solution is consistent; is 
not affected by atmospheric changes; 
can be used as often as desired without 


danger; and will not cause streaks in 
the most delicate halftone or crayon 
jobs being produced. 

Points one, two, and three are 
proven very readily by merely a glance 
over the instructions for the press- 
room. “The plate may be left in a dry 
state, without gumming, during make- 
ready finding position, changing col- 
ors, loading and reloading feeders. 
and delays due to small mechanical 
repairs. In the event the plate rolls up 
solid, drop the dampers and run until 
the image is again sharp and bright.” 

Number four is proven by soaking 
both a plate processed in the ordinary 
manner and one that’s produced by 
“Plateco” in a caustic bath overnight. 
The claim here is that the usual albu- 
men image is easily removed while the 
Plateco image is not only difficult to 
remove but in some cases can be 
“rubbed up” to a normal condition 
again; providing, of course, the grain 
has been uninjured through the im- 
mersion. Plates of the latter type gen- 
erally require about twenty minutes 
extra time in the graining machine for 
re-use because of this added durability. 

Plateco Fountain Etch is designed 
especially for use in conjunction with 
the plate base already described—in 
fact. nothing at all is promised in re- 
gard to results if this is not employed. 

The strength of the fountain etch is 
varied according to the type of job to 
be printed. Recommendations are: 
one ounce of Plateco to one gallon of 
water for ordinary line work; two 
ounces to a gallon for halftone work: 
and three ounces to a gallon for ab- 
normal plate conditions. If the latter 
amount must be used, the job must be 
watched carefully due to the image 
sharpening up and finally blinding. 

The cost of these new solutions is 
low enough so that every lithographer 
can give them a thorough trial. If the 
actual shop test we had the pleasure 
of witnessing is any criterion, we pre- 
dict the process will be accepted. 

In the demonstration we saw, the 
plate base was applied to a very fine, 
delicate crayon plate comprising at 
least a week’s work. Without rolling 
up, it was put on the press and the 
makeready accomplished with no at- 
tention being given the plate at all. 
Despite the fact that at one stage the 
entire plate was covered with ink, the 
job ran surprisingly sharp, without 
any ill effects being noticed. 
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WHAT LEADERS ARE BUYING 


WEBENDORFER 


WEB REEL OFFSET PRESSES 


Recent orders for Webendorfer 
web presses include 


< 


Conde Nast - - - - 6 Web Units 
Columbia Art Works - - 4 Web Units 
Simplicity Pattern Co. 6 Web Units 
Colorgraphic Co. - - 4 Web Units 
Trade Litho Co. - - 7 Web Units 
Autographic Register Co. 12 Web Units 
Long Publishing Co. - 4 Web Units 


INVESTIGATE 


WEBENDORFER DOUBLE DECK PERFECTING WEB 
REEL OFFSET PRESS WITH MAGAZINE FOLDER 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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MULTI-SET PRODUCTIONS 


THE HALLEY METHOD IS NOT NEW—IT IS 35 YEARS OLD 


Varying widths and lengths of sheets can be gummed at head, side or tail._— 
Per set. 
2000 gummings per hour = 2000 duplicate or 1000 triplicate or 660 quad. 
sets per hour. 
Finished sets are perfectly flat—no wrinkles—no cockles. 



















Numerical work cannot be spoiled or get out of sequence. 





Why not get particulars of the Halley Numbering Machine: guarantees ac- 
curate numbering. 


JAMES HALLEY & SONS LTD., Sams Lane, West Bromwich, England 
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AMERICAN 


BIG BOY 


ANY SPEED ANY PRESS 





HOLLISTON tac-taset-sien cvotus 


Also Cloths for 


Office Forms, Factory Forms, Maps, Charts, Indexes, 
Catalog and Loose Leaf Pages, Instruction Manuals, 
Certificates, Licenses, Advertising Novelties, etc. 














Fac-Simile Impression 
. Write for Samples and Prices 
AT ALL BRANCHES 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Dept. C5, NORWOOD, MASS. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS BOSTON ° NEW YORK ° _ iene ° CHICAGO 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH—10S WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONDENSED 
Wilh a difference’ 


No longer need you fall back on some time-worn face when the specification calls 
for a smart condensed letter. For Corvinus Skyline gives you all the aristocratic yet 


“contemporary” feeling of a true Corvinus, combined with requisite condensation. 


CURVING SRYLINE 


was designed by Imre Reiner to achieve a specific typographical purpose. His success 
is proved by the immediate acceptance of the face, which bids fair to become as 
popular as other members of the phenomenally popular Corvinus family. For tasteful 


specimens address [he Bauer Type Foundry, Ine., 255 East 45th Street, New York. 


BAWER . MAKERS OF FINE TYPES FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 
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weer. Gos. HOLIDAY SAMPLE 
contains a wealth of read- 
INCREASE Simmel 


ily salable items, including Holi- 

day Letterheads and Folders, Calendar Cards 

YOUR and Blotters. It’s a — ae. lt 

tells you where to sell and how to sell. It in- 

BUSINESS cludes, in addition to oven Manual of Sales 

and Copy Suggestions both for your own use 

THIS FALL and for your customers’ use. Also Imprinted 

SPASM EI SCM Specimens and a Suggested Resale Price List. 

eee PRINTERSeLETTER PRODUCERS: 
Goes Reserve your Sample Kit Now! 


HOLIDAY It will be sent to you GRATIS 
Maw OSS Logan Canpay 


35 W. 61st St., Chicagoe53K Park Place, New York 































WHY DON'T YOU CASH IN ON 


SNAP OUT FORMS? 


WIDE OPPORTUNITY FOR ALERT PRINTERS 


@ The popularity of multi-car- Saves time. Cuts production 
bon forms of various kinds af- costs. Unequalled for order 
fords a tremendous opportunity books, invoice pads, shipping 
for the alert printer to cash in forms, bank forms and similar 
big . . . especially when his multi-carbon sets. A money- 
shop includes a BRACKETT = maker that quickly pays for it- 
SHEET FEED TIPPING MaA- self. You ought to have if. 
CHINE. It's in tune with the 
times . . . affords the modern, 
up-to-the-minute method of as- 
sembling and pasting alternate 
carbons and printed forms. 































THE 


BRACKETT 


SHEET FEED 


TIPPING MACHINE 


NO SPECIAL 
OPERATOR 
NEEDED 


v 
si ws 
RSs 
sins Ole 





WRITE US TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION. NO OBLIGATION 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


608 S. Deaborn St. 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


THE EXTRA COST FOR YOU 


Roberts Model 27 and Model 28 machines are the most 
expensive of standard model type-high numbering machines 
—for the manufacturer. Their exclusive direct-geared drive 
is relatively costly to make. 

They are more expensive for us—but not for you. We 
pay the extra cost. You buy Roberts machines today at no 
higher price than other makes. 

MODEL 27, 5 wheels, forward or backward............ $12.00 
MODEL 28, 6 wheels, forward or backward............ 14.00 

Above prices are for machines with solid ''No'' plunger. 

Machines with removable ''No" slide plunger, $1.00 extra. 

For sale by all dealers. If you do not get prompt ser- 
vice from your dealer, write us. Ask about quantity 
discounts and trade-in allowances. 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LOUIS MELIND COMPANY, Western Distributor 


62 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 
593 Market St., San Francisco 














































MACHINE Co. 












SMITH-CRAFTED COVERS 


Artistic beauty, permanence, and the distinc- bs 
tiveness of striking, exclusive design are a] 
features of Smith-Crafted Covers that add a 
tremendous order-getting power to your speci- 
fications on catalog and booklet jobs—as 
well as to the finished presentation of your 
customer’s product. Catalogs, books, lists, 
manuals, portfolios, etc., bound in Smith- 
Crafted Covers, command attention. Through 
attractive appearance and the unmistakable 
impress of quality—and their extraordinary 
durability—they offer your customer longer 
service and selling-life from the printing you 
produce for him. 


Smith-Crafted Covers are built and designed 
to fulfill the prestige-creating and sales-get- 
ting requirements of each individual job. We 
shall be glad to work with you in bidding on 
catalog and booklet jobs, whether loose leaf 
or permanent binding. We 
will prepare sketches and 
samples of Smith-Crafted 
Covers, that can, in many 
cases, be the deciding fac- 
tor in bringing you the 
order. 













For Years the 


S. K. SMITH shila 
COMPANY 


(Operating The David J. Molloy Plant) Smith Crafted Catalc 







2857 North Western Ave., Dept. C-2, Chicago, III. Covers and 





Leatherette Procucts 
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LOW COST and a SATISFACTORY JOB 


Balance his needs perfectly with 
MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


RINTING BUYERS who want 
... quality are often ham- 
pered by the budget bugaboo. They 
think a satisfactory job will cost 
more than they can afford. So they 
seesaw, knowing of no compromise 
that will give them a satisfactory 
job within their means. 

Turn such a prospect into a new 
and happier customer with Manage- 
ment Bond. This paper is uniform, 
dependable, sturdy. It is a Hammer- 
mill product, made by Hammermill 
men according to Hammermill stand- 
ards. It has a fine reputation for re- 
liable press performance, especially 


on rush jobs. It comes in a wide 
range of colors, weights and sizes, 
and is quickly available from the 
Hammermill agents in more than 
100 leading cities. 

Send the coupon for the Manage- 
ment Bond portfolio. Use it to help 
increase 1938 business and build up 
next year’s prospects. 

THIS PORTFOLIO HELPS YOU SELL 
PRINTING JOBS... 
The portfolio of MANAGEMENT BOND con- 
tains specimens of 14 different business 
forms. It also gives information on the 
designing of printed forms and the selec- 
tion of economical sizes. Has complete 
stock information on Management Bond. 
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Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pa. 


IP-M-NO 


Please send me the Management 
Bond Portfolio of printed forms. 


Name 





Position, 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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TYPE TABLES 


Fundamental arrangements 
of the “sets” of more than 
600 type-faces, embracing 
nearly 5,000 different fonts, 
in all sizes up to 36-point, 
computed on correct, basic 
measurements approved by 
type founders. Includes an 
index to type styles. 


Postpaid $4 0%} 





cellent for copy fitting 
or engraving sizing. 


BI-LOG 
PROPORTIONAL SCALE 
San denied $ 9 

Postpaid for __ 


The Inland Printer Co « Chicago 








WANTED 


Color Printers 
Artists ¢ Photoengravers 


... to examine our illustrated folder on the NEW COLOR PROPHET. 
This marvelous book removes all guess work in right use of color. 


It gives examples of 176 color combinations. Shows type in color— 
zinc—ben day and reverse plates in color screens, etc. 
Write today for FREE illustrated folder. 


THE INLAND PRINTER oe CHICAGO 








NOW $2 


MODERN 
TYPE 
DISPLAY 
by J. L. Frazier 


Editor of The 
Inland Printer 





“A Work of Art in Typography” 

That’s just part of what R. Lionel Parks, foreman 
of the News Publishing Company in Canada, thinks 
about Modern Type Display. He says that “there 
are so many good points about this book that it 
would take a long letter to enumerate them all.” 
All the good points that Mr. Parks refers to have 
enabled him to master the fundamental principles 
of Typography—principles which are basic regard- 
less of the type era. 

Do you want to master these basic principles of 
typography just as quickly and economically as 
Mr. Parks did? Do you want to improve your 
printed matter? Make it more legible, more read- 
able, and more attractive? 

Then send for your copy of “Modern Type Dis- 


play” today. 











The University of Chicago Press 


MANUAL OF STYLE 


TENTH REVISED EDITION 


New, up-to-date edition of the manual which for thirty years 
has carried the weight of authority for printers and typographers. 


"A very paragon of style" says 
Book Binding and Book Production 


Latest typographical rules, specimen pages of book, display 
and foreign type faces, ornaments and symbols. 394 pages, 
cloth bound. 


Get your copy ($3.15 postpaid) from the Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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TODAY'S STANDARDS 


demand 


TODAY'S EQUIPMENT 








In other words, the printer who is seek- 
ing profits from today’s business must 
use up-to-the-minute equipment. He 
cannot keep pace with the modern de- 
mand for speed and quality with ma- 
chinery of the horse-and-buggy period. 


But,’ says he, ‘it costs money to mod- 
ernize a printshop.’’ Granted. A realiza- 
tion of this potent fact is the reason why 
the KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS was 
placed upon the market on terms that 
would enable it to pay for itself under 
normal conditions, besides leaving a 
margin for the printer. 








Another fact worth noting is that when 
you've installed a Kluge, you don't need 
another press for die-cutting and em- 
bossing, nor yet another for halftones 
and finer work. The KLUGE will take 
care of the run of the hook on every- 
Talk to the Printer thing from tissue to heavy board. Its 
only limitation is size and, at that, it will 
take an oversize sheet when necessary. 
Contact our nearest branch office and 
let our representative give you a dem- 
onstration. Make him prove our claims 
for the most versatile, efficient and 
profitable press yet built. 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INc., Manufacturers 














who operates one. 


ST. PAUL e MINNESOTA 
Branches with Operating Exhibits: 
NEW WORK. cs0.0t cecccaroe 77 White Street | DEPRO@s< sens eeecetawere 1051 First Street BYBANV Asc 0c 05 150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
CHICAGO). 5 cs05 ees 522 South Clark Street 
PHIVADELPHIAs. «6 <<.0:0% 253 N. 12th Street | ae 2226 Olive Street SAN FRANCISCO...... 451 Sansome Street 
BOSTON o8.ece.scwieind-9ib:bie: sca 27 Doane Street 1D VW. S aren areata 217 Browder Street LOS ANGELES..... 1232 S. Maple Avenue 





CANADA: SEARS LTD., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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In just one hour’s time—at Amazingly Low Cost—A 


POWER GAUGE 


Will Transform your Present Paper Cutter into a Modern One 









A Power Gauge Pays for Itself in a Few Months! 


For just a few dollars you can instantly 
convert your old cutter into a modern 
time-saving, man-saving, money-making 
cutter. 

Don’t let an inefficient old-fashioned cut- 
ter cost you money another week! Don’t 
trade it in at a sacrifice. PUT A POWER 
GAUGE ON IT and watch it pay for it- 
self out of actual cash savings in just a 
few months time. Power Gauge is in- 
stalled in one hour—right on your floor. 













With Power Gauge, POWER moves the 
gauge forward, bringing the work into 
position — POWER moves the gauge 
back. Hairline adjustment is easy for 
precision cutting; more work is turned 
out—mid-morning and mid-afternoon 
fatigue is eliminated, and overtime iscut. 
Power Gauge is simple, sure acting and 
sturdy—it will outlive the cutter. Let us 
show you how it works, how it will pay 
for itself. Write, wire or phone 
POWER GAUGES 
304 Hudson Street, New York City 
Walker 5-9494 


Installed in 
Your Plant in 
One Hour 











An effortless touch on the wheel, 
by hand, permits forward or back- 
ward adjustments up to one inch 
for 100% cutting accuracy. This 
outstanding feature provides for 
hair line trims. 








Don't “trade in” your old cutter: 
Modernize it with a Power Gauge 











EQUIPMENT DEALERS: Write in for information on territories still open 





WARNOCK QUOINS 


MADE IN TWO 
SIZES. Nos. 1 and 
2. Thousands of 
them in use. Send 
for one dozen 
today. 





NO. 1 QUOIN 
The New Expansion Quoin 


Made in one 
size only. A 
positive 
lock — non- 
slip quoin. 





Send for our 1938 pion som - 
W S. WARNOCK COMPANY 
Chicago 


1524 Jonquil Terrace 

















DON’T 
Deliver Sloppy Proofs: | 
SPRAY THEM WITH | 


PROOF-DRY 


Simply sq the p puftfer- 
tube and enough “PROOF-DRY” 
shoots forth to instantly dry any proof 
on coated paper. 

Full size tube, enough to dry several 
hundred proofs, sent postpaid for 50c 
coin or stamps. 


PROOF-DRY, 1 Jordan Ave. 
Dept. A, San Francisco, Calif. 




















e 

—Taught by Mail 
Complete in 3 volumes, 
it will teach you how to 
figure the cost of any 
kind of printing and 
pave the way for a man- 
agement position. 

This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be satisfied 
with a low paid job all 
your life. Take the first 
step today. 

Write for complete de- 
tail and easy method of 
paying as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 


FRAPOMIST 


ROLLER SPRAY 


Saves Rollers; Saves Wash-ups; Makes 
Inks Lie Better—Better Solids; Prevents 
Picking; Keeps Ink Clean. Inexpensive, 
easy to install. Write for details to 

















FRAZIER PROCESSES 


INC. 
728 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











IT’S TIME 


- @ YOU HAD WINTER ROLLERS 


Yes... high time. Don't wait another 
day. Order AMERICANS now. Old 
King Winter can't faze them. . . for 
we've given them a special cold wea- 
ther stamina that fits them for top- 
notch performance clear through 'till 
Spring. Try them. Order yours today. 


* AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St. 


Chicago, Ill. 





TIP-OFFS 
=" PROOF 
READERS 


* 
style. Price includes postage. 1 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CHICAGO 


By H. B. COOPER 
A delightful way to learn the 
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DIGNITY 


is best conveyed in letters by the quality and 


character of the letterhead paper itself. CORRECT 
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Un cwery trshe 


(Gescet bond 


FOR LETTERHEADS 


‘THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


CORRECT BOND ENVELOPES are manufactured under 
our own management by our affiliated subsidiary 
DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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WESTVACO SAMPLE BOOKLETS for 1938 


A New Series of Booklets Showing the Westvaco 
Mill Brand Line of High Grade Printing Papers. 


INSPIRATION 
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Reproduced above is the cover of the Inspiration Line of Book Papers, containing samples of all the regular substance weights 


In addition to the above, the following sample booklets will be available during 1938: 
Pinnacle Enamel, Blendfold Enamel, Sterling Enamel, Piedmont Enamel, Ideal Litho — Piedmont Litho, Clear Spring Papers, 
Marva Papers, Inspiration Offset, Inspiration Ledger, Westvaco Bond, Mimeograph Papers, Index Bristol and Post Card. 


Copies may be obtained from your Westvaco Distributor 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 





INSPIRATION BOOK PAPERS 


SUPER ° 


Along with the many forward strides in printing 
and publishing has come progress in papermak- 
ing, as evidenced by the development of special 
papers to perform special tasks—to fill specific 
needs which this progress imposes. 

This is particularly noticeable in the field of book 
papers—those grades comprising the bulk of all 
advertising and publishing printing papers. 
And it is emphasized in the Westvaco Line of 
INSPIRATION Book Papers. 


INSPIRATION SUPER 


A particularly satisfactory and economical paper 
for publications, house organs, catalogs and other 
printed pieces in which various engraving tech- 
niques may be successfully used. INSPIRATION 
SUPER is distinguished for its smooth surface, 
its excellent strength, its uniform color, and its 
sharp, clean receptivity to type and illustrations. 


INSPIRATION ENGLISH FINISH 


Its printing surface takes ink evenly on fast 
presses and gives good reproduction of halftones 


ENGLISH FINISH ° 


EGGSHELL 


of appropriate screen. Because of its non-glare, 
INSPIRATION ENGLISH FINISH is easy on the 
eyes. It is an ideal paper for high speed, continu- 
ous printing under modern pressroom conditions. 


INSPIRATION EGGSHELL 


The appealing antique finish of this attractive 
sheet is of such a character that it beautifies not 
only the illustration but the type layout in the 
printed page as well. INSPIRATION EGGSHELL 
has a good clear white color, and gives dependable 
service on short runs as well as large editions. 


An attractive Sample Booklet of INSPIRATION 
Book Papers in the regular substance weights 
is available upon request of the nearest 
Westvaco Distributor. Its cover is reproduced 
on the opposite page. 

The printing qualities of these INSPIRATION 
Book Papers are demonstrated in ‘‘Westvaco 
Inspirations for Printers, ’’ copies of which are also 
obtainable from your Westvaco Distributor. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


. THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
31 N. Summit St. 
Atlanta, Ga.. . .S. P. RICHARDS PAPER COMPANY 
166-170 Central Avenue, S. W. 
THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
BRADLEY-REESE CO. 
308 West Pratt Street 
Birmingham, Ala. . . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
1726 Avenue B 
. THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
58 High Street 
. THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
501: Washington St. 
. . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
211 Lincoln Avenue, N. W. 
Chicago, Ill... WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Cincinnati, O., THE CHATFIELD PAPER CORPORATION 
Third, Plum and Pearl Sts. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
. GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
302-305 North Market Street 
Des Moines, lowa . CARPENTER PAPER CO. OF IOWA 
106-112 Southwest Seventh Street Viaduct 
Detroit, Mich. . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
551 East Fort Street 
. « « »« GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
201-203 Anthony Street 
. THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
706 W. 7th Street 


Akron, Ohio. . 


Augusta, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. . 


Canton, Ohio 


El Paso, Tex. . 


Erie, Paw. . . 
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: Nashville, Tenn. 


THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
125 Trumbull Street 
. THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 
. GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
1401 Sterrett Street 
Kansas City, Mo, . . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
332 West Sixth Street Traffic Way 
Lima, Ohio . . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
825 West North Street 
Lincoln, Neb. . » CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
- 800 “O” Street 


Hartford, Conn. . 


Honolulu, T. H. 
Houston, Tex. 


+. + . CARPENTER PAPER CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
6801 Stanford Avenue 
P . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
345 South Front Street 
W. J. HERRMANN, INC. 
1319 North Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
607 Washington Avenue, South 
Montgomery, Ala.. .° . S. P. RICHARDS PAPER CO. 
531 North Lawrence Street 
. GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
222 Second Avenue, North 
New Haven, Conn., THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
147-151 East Street J 
New Orleans, La. . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
222 South Peters Street 
New York, N.Y. . . . . M.M. ELISH & CO.,:INC. 
29 Beekman Street 
NewYork, N. Y., THE SEYMOUR PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
220 West Nineteenth Street 
New York, N. Y., WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
230 Park Avenue 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


ai. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
106-108 East California Avenue 
. . » CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
Ninth and Harney Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
Public Ledger Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . THE CHATFIELD & WOODS CO. OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
2nd and Liberty Avenues 
Providence, R. I. THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
840 Hospital Trust Building 
Richmond, Va. . . . RICHMOND PAPER CO., INC. 
201 Governor Street 
+ « « « GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 
San Antonic, Tex. . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
130 Graham Street 
San Francisco, Cal., WEST VIRGINIA PULP &PAPER CO. 
503 Market Street 
. . CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY 
205-209 Pearl Street 
Springfield, Mass., THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
168 Bridge Street 
. THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
662 Spitzer Building 
Washington, D.C. . . R.P. ANDREWS PAPER CO. 
First and H Streets, S. E. 
Wichita, Kansas . . . . . GRAHAM PAPER CO. 
117-121 North Water Street 
Export Agents: ._ . AMERICAN PAPER EXPORTS, INC. 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Omaha, Neb. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Toledo, Ohio 
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The MADRAS Type Foundry 


G.T. MADRAS iN DIA 


(Established 1850) 


INVITES LOWEST QUOTATIONS 
for best rebuilt Chandler & Price, 
Golding Jobber and other Platen 
Presses, Cutting Machines, and all 


Printers’ Sundries. 


{ SOLE REPRESENTATION ] 
FOR NEW MACHINES DESIRED 


LARGE BUSINESS GUARANTEED 








STUDY 
FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


AT HOME 


Advertising needs and am- 
ply rewards trained, able 
ayout men. Now—for the 
first time—wherever you 
are, you can study under 
supervision of Mr. Young, 
internationally recognized 
authority. A practical 
course based on methods 
successful at the American Academy of Art. 
Indorsed by advertising executives, art directors. 
For beginners and professionals in advertising art, 
printing, etc. Learn and apply layout principles— 
receive expert criticism by mail. Moderate cost. 
Write for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Frank H. Young, Director 
Dept. D-I18, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








CHANDLER & PRICE 


CYLINDER 
PRESSES: 


comctemenere seamen 





GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip” Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, makin: 
slipping impossible — is quickly attach 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








———-REBUILT MACHINERY——— 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








PRINTI 


and PAPER CUTTERS 


The Chandi 


Cleveland, Ohio 


New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago: Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn St. 


NG PRESSES 


xkkk 


er & Price Company 





Two-color Miehies 56- 
62-65-70. 

Single color Michies, 
all sizes. 


Babeoek and Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehle Aute- 
matie Unit. 


NOTE: Feeders and 
extension deliveries 
above hi 


for machines 
If desired. 


transactions. 
HOOD-FA 


Chicago Office: 





Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printin 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 


New York Office: 225 VA 


AUTOMATICS 
get AND PLATENS: 
Miehie Verticals. 
ALCO Style B and No. 2 
HAS Kellys. 
re Miehle Newspaper 


Press, 4 page, 8 eel. 
10 x 15 and 12 x 18 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
Power Cutters—all Kluge and Miller 
Cutt 4 = Units. 

tebe a pomeers Cc. & P. Craftemen 
Folders. Automatic. Open 
Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


equipment. Our repu- 





LCO CORPORATION 


RICK ST., Tel, Walker 1554 
343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 








Richard C. Loesch Co 
Pittsburg’ 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 





Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


ouston 
L. 8. Bosworth Co., Ine. 
St. Loul 





Cincinnati 
The a el Co. 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


*Who’s the Printer?’’ 
Your t s” sal n will be 
the best rooters for you when you 
print their business cards on Wiggins 
Book Form stock! 

Not that book form cards are so 
unusual nowadays—but it’s the per- 
fectness that makes Wiggins Book Form 
stock stand out. 

Everybody who sees a Wiggins card 
zipped from a tab with perfect edges 
will say, ‘‘Who’s the printer?”” 


The John B. 


WIGG 


1152 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Book Form Cards 
Compact Binders 











ROSBACK — 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
forators, Hi-Pro Paper Drill, Gang 
Stitcher, and Vertical Perforators and 
Punching Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 











YOUR OWN 











A full line of Typecast Cuts for 
Automobile and Oil Products. 
Special designs made to order. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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HUBBER PLATES 


Samples of material on 
request. Write today 
on your letterhead to 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE 
COMPANY 


610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL 








Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 
for Price List. 


M&L 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Hil. 
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Easily and 
Quickly 
Adjusted 


The Christensen 
Multiple-Head Gathering and Stitching Machine 
keeps pace with your high-speed folders 
uniform stapling ~ stacker delivery ~ quality workmanship 
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This efficient, modern machine backs up your deliv- 
ery promise with quality workmanship—on all sad- 
dle-stitched jobs, large or small. 

With a single Christensen Gathering and Stitching 
Machine, you can match the production of three or 
four Single Head machines. The machine performs 
its duties noiselessly and accurately as fast as it can 
be fed, and delivers the work in neatly stacked order. 
Various models handle work from 2/2 to 18 inches 
wide by 5 to 39 inches long in single booklets or in 
gangs of two or more up. 

Its higher speed and greater efficiency reduce your 
production costs—with a real improvement in the ac- 
curacy and quality of workmanship. The staples are 
well-placed and uniform. Signatures are regular. 
There is less spoilage and no smearing of work. 





You get stacker delivery. Various models handle 
up to 27 inch sections in a single stitcher-head opera- 
tion. Production speeds range from 3000 to 9000 op- 
erations per hr. depending upon the nature of the 
work. 

By gathering and stitching on the Christensen ma- 
chine, you reduce two operations to only one opera- 
tion. Books gathered on the machine are stitched 
automatically without additional labor cost or han- 
dling. 

It is made in six popular sizes, for every require- 
ment. You get the attractive, high-quality work that 
gets repeat orders from customers—on-time delivery 
at profitable competitive prices, with the Christensen 
Gathering and Stitching Machine. 


Install Christensen Multiple- 
Head Gathering and Stitch- 
ing Machines in your plant. 


Write today for complete information, no obligation of course 


The Christensen Machine Co. 


100 Fourth Street 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices and Distributors 


CHICAGO 
608 S. Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK 
50 Church Street 


Printers Supply Corp. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Norman F. Hall Co. 


In Canada: Sears Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver 
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IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


Type AE-42”—1/3 HP. Portable 
Electric Compressor Airoperated 
Paasche "'No-Offset'' Process Unit. 
The ideal fully portable unit for 
use with any press delivering 
sheets up to 42” in width. 


ASK FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Cleaner, Faster Printing 
At Less Cost! 


Qaasels ‘Niz-LKFsEcr’ Proce LIyirg 


Fully Protected by Licenses under U. S. Patents 2,078,790—2,110,052—2,114,723. 














NEW * AIROPERATED 


Fully enclosed —Streamlined—Designed to meet the widest range of uses—Simpler and 
costs less—Complete airoperation—Easily adjusted—Readily portable and adaptable 
to any press—New off-and-on timing valve and aircheck valve give instant, positive action 
—Electric switches and solenoids eliminated—Automatically timed to speed of press. 
A demonstration in your plant will convince you of the superiority and economic advan- 
tages of Paasche Airoperated Units. When will it be convenient for our representative 
to call? No obligation on your part. 


Try the new Type FS Solution 


Provides most effective sheet separation—non- 
toxic—perfectly harmless—free from offensive 
mist—In one gallon, five gallon and 55 gallon 
containers. New low prices. 


Paasche Roller Conditioner 


Pays for itself—saves rollers—saves inks—speeds 

production— improves printing—keeps rollers 

tacky and cool—reduces washups—stops picking. 
A free demonstration in your own plant. 


4 4 fi; , 4 a 1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
I, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Distributors @ HARRIS SEYBOLD POTTERLTD. © TORONTO—MONTREAL 


























BOOK BINDING 


INCREASED VALUE 


Putting books in attractively 
styled “hard bindings” adds 
tremendously to their value. 
The increased ‘eye appeal,” 
the greater ease of handling 
and lengthened life of the 
book more than repay the 
small added cost. We invite 


consultation on ‘Commercial 
y Book Binding at its Best.” 
psec 
@ 


ALSO CERCLA BINDING q 0 L [ 7 M 
e 








BROCK & RANKIN 
615 SOUTH LA tn a “ 


@ “THE LONGER YOU USE ‘EM 


THE BETTER YOU'LL LIKE ’EM.” 


FOR 


LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS. 
OFFSET ROLLERS. 


RUBBER ROLLERS. 
GRAINING ROLLERS. 
LETTERPRESS COMPOSITION ROLLERS. 


MAKEREADY PASTE. 


ESTIMATES 


swe | COMPANY 


M. F. BINGHAM, Jr., Pres. e H. A. BRESEMANN, Sec'y-Treas. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


e HARrison 0429 554-570 W. HARRISON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











DAILY CAPACITY 45,000 CASE BOUND BOOKS 
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| USED TO GET WORN \ 
OUT SO QUICKLY THAT | 
J WAS A FAILURE 





Get acquainted with “Vitamin P.” It's the 
new essential for letterheads and outgoing 
forms. It's the Plus-Quality found only in 
Permanized Papers—the strong, substantial, 
rag-content bonds made only by the Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company. 


Permanized Papers with “Vitamin P” can 
stand the gaff. Give them the roughest, toughest 
handling and they'll come up smiling, fresh 
and crisp. They add years to the lives of letter- 
heads and ledger paper. 


BUT SINCE I'VE GOT 
“VITAMIN P”, VM A 
BIG SUCCESS 


jones & Lana ee 





VV sue PLus-quatities 


IN Paper THAT ASSURE 


ProritaB_e, Poputar JOBS 


Permanized Papers are made with Purest 
Paper-making water, with Positive control and 
Precision by Proud Paper workers. They cost 
you no more than other good, but ordinary, 
papers. Yet how much more they give you! 


Try these papers with ‘‘Vitamin P”’ and see 
the difference! 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


Viramin Pts FounD ONLY IN THE 14 


(Pormaniiged (Papers 
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fe ae 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 


PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
a 








For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 


HOUSE 
15 to $5 Br our se 
ORGANS wiisntuey can publish their own 


house-organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 


Write 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 











BRONZERS 


The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 
used with both flat-bed and offset 
presses. Sizes run from |9'' to 75"' 
also rebuilt machines. Guaranteed 
performance. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 





Is Raised Print- 


Embosso See 


Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 








Edition Book Binders 
@| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
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WARNOCK ROTARY 


INU eames aren 


Speedy plate mounting . . . . precision registering . 
automatic locking . .. . cuts cost and speeds up rotary 
press production. 

Adopt the PMC Warnock Hook System on your rotary 
presses. Write for catalog and full paticulars. 


“WARNOCK”, “STERLING” 


\\ 
Aby4 METAL BLOCKS ~~ “etl Mero” TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE CINCINNATI - OHIO 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell printers and sell them, too 








The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


RUSSELL 
misdene «=U E RNEST 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAUM 





FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 








Vandercook & now manufac- 


ture Vandercook and Hacker Proof Presses in 
models and sizes, and Hacker Block Levellers, Gauges, 
and Test Blocks. Outline your requirements for circu- 
lars giving details of performance, and prices. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 294 Bc. Soh sc nst yoke 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KELLY PRESSES FOUNDRY TYPE 
ATF COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
Acomplete line of machinery 
and miscellaneous supplies. 


Senneins pin oa in Twenty-Five Cities 


AT 











THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 














—all by means of typographic num- 
bering. See page 4 of the novel, 
useful booklet “Numbering for 
Profit.” If you haven't a copy, write 
for one. 

5 Wheels, Solid Plunger. Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. 


Tt NUMBERING AND BRAN 
tse MACHINES NVA ANY TYPE FOUNDERS 


MANUFACTURED BY WETTER NUMBERING MACHIRN 
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The Dexter 
One-F Feeder 


Built for 
Presses up to 


38x50" Sheet Size 





The 1-F Feeder was primarily developed 
to feed the new Miehle No. 41 and No. 46 
Presses, one- and two-color. After meeting 
the exacting specifications for accurate 
register, high speed and quick adjustments 
demanded for these modern presses, the 
1-F Feeder has been adapted to larger sizes 
of Miehles, and the various makes of other 
presses up to the 50” sheet size. 

This highly efficient feeder is now oper- 
ating on several sizes of Miehle and Bab- 
cock Flatbed Cylinders; and also on the 
smaller sizes of Miehle Offsets and Roto- 
gravure Presses, Cottrell Rotaries and L & 
M. Rotogravures, which run at much high- 
er speeds than the flatbeds. 

The simplicity of this feeder and its 
ability to handle stock from French Folio 
to 25 point cardboard, recommends it for 
replacement of the older style feeders on 
your flatbeds and other types of presses. It 


| will give you more sheets per running 
) hour and reduce setting time. This feeder 
' isnow furnished for sheet-by-sheet feeding 





The Dexter 
CS Feeder 


for Presses Larger Than 38x50 


" 


HAS MANY RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


The present Dexter CS Type Pile Feeder 
which for many years has been the stan- 
dard pile feeder for a great variety of 
printing presses — flatbed, rotary and off- 
set — has numerous new improvements 
over feeders that have been in operation 
three or more years: 

New type ball bearing grippers; ball 
bearing tape tighteners and front tape 





rollers; new type endless woven tapes; 
new design corner separators with rotary 
pick-up that does not nick the corners of 


the sheet; better distribution of com- 
pressed air and vacuum; high speed lower- 
ing mechanism for elevator; double width 
pumps and other minor improvements. 

These improvements provide the means 
for more positive separation, better regis- 
ter, smoother feeder performance, and 
higher production, especially on light 
weight, extra heavy, and other out of the 
ordinary stocks. 

The CS Feeder is attachable to the vari- 
ous makes and types of presses handling 
sheets larger than 38x50” up to the largest 
presses built. 

Our representatives will be pleased to 
discuss with you replacement of your 
older types of feeders on your present 
presses. 





| or for stream feeding, as desired. Ask for 
| &page circular giving complete details of 


) the 1-F, 


The stream feeders are manufactured under 
patents Nos. 1,475,621 and 1,898,535 which 
are owned by us; and patent No. 2,108,702 
under which we are licensed. 


The Dexter Feeder 
for Offset Presses 








Specially built to meet the requirements 
for speed and accuracy of the larger sizes 
of Offset Presses. This feeder is standard 
equipment on new Miehle Offset Presses 
and other makes. May be equipped for 
sheet-by-sheet feeding or stream feeding. 


The Dexter Cardboard 


Feeder—Reloaded Without 
Stopping the Press 





Pig i Oe 


The Dexter Cardboard Feeder is a new 
development for feeding cardboard ex- 
clusively. In addition to better facilities 
for separating and feeding cardboard from 
10 to 50 point, this feeder is also equipped 
with Continuous Reloading Feature, which 
provides for placing a new load of stock in 
feeding position with no stops for reload- 
ing. Thus the printing presses, one- and 
two-color, and Cutters and Creasers may 
operate continuously at maximum speed, 
with consequent increase in production due 
to higher speeds and non-stop operation. 





This is the second of a series of Basic Test stories 











Leading Publication 


“THEINLAND PRINTER 
is still far and away the 
leading publication in 
the field of the “art pre- 
servative” and it is al- 
ways a welcome arrival 
on my desk.’ 

Fred W. Gage, president, Gage 
Printing Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





Best of Its Kind 


“Allow me to congratu- 
late you on the increas- 
ing attractiveness of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It is by far the best pub- 
lication of its kind in 
existence today, and I 
read them all.” 

Irwin Woodman, The Manz 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 





Solves Problems 


“We have found THE 
INLAND PRINTER help- 
ful in solving some of 
our intricate problems. 
Your open-minded atti- 
tude has at all times ap- 
pealed to us especially.” 
Henry Holt, president, Holt 
Printing Company, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 








Essential to Selling 


“We received THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for a 
good many years and 
look forward to it as an 
essential part of our 
selling a gs _ 
Aaa. sales man 
Lord Printing Company, In. 
corporated, of Los Angeles, 
California 











Subscriber Since 1900 


“T have been a continu- 
ous reader of your valu- 
able magazine since 1900, 
and to miss a copy would 
be almost equal to the 
loss of an old friend.” 
Fred M. White, Capper Publi- 
cations, Topeka, Kansas 





Best Printing Magazine 


“We still think that 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
is the most representa- 
tive of the printing in- 
dustry of all the differ- 
ent journals.” 

Hugh O. Stevenson, Portland 
Printing House, Oregon 





Cannot Be Surpassed 


“THEINLANDPRINTER 
is the only magazine that 
I know of that cannot be 
surpassed by any other 
magazine. Its depart- 
ments are very helpful 
to all concerned with the 
graphic arts industry.” 
Harry W. Houser, The Houser 
Press, Gary, Indiana 








Better Than Rest 
Combined 


“I have been a_ sub- 
scriber to THE INLAND 
PRINTER for’ eleven 
years. I also take four 
other printing period- 
icals and do not hesitate 
to say that THE INLAND 
PRINTER is a_ better 
magazine than the rest 
combined.” 

B. D. Caldwell, of Winnetka, 
Illinois 








Reader for 40 Years 


“Once I was young, now I 
am at least mature, and I 
have taken THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for at 
least 40 years, perhaps 
longer, and I attribute 
what success I have had 
—and we have a fine 
plant and business—to 
the instruction I received 
from your publication.” 

Charles F. Link, manager The 
Journal Printing Company, 
Kirksville, Missouri 


OnE Basic TEST 


of the supremacy of a publication is evi- 


dence of readership—proof of the fact that 


it holds readers year after year—that it pre- 


sents the best and most complete informa- 


tion—that it helps readers solve their 


problems—that it is considered the leader 


—that it is one publication important execu- 


tives can’t be without and in many cases the 


only business publication they read. 


Exactly such facts, reflected in the typical 


reactions reproduced in the border here— 


a few among the thousands which are in our 


files—substantiate the pronounced leader- 
ship of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


There just isn’t any substitute for such 


proof of editorial leadership, which doubi- 


lessly shows why the leading advertisers in 


the printing field prefer 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


The printing publication with the highest 


paid circulation at the highest yearly rate 


, ou ember Audit Bureau of Circulations i 
V] Member Associated Business Papers — Gneitanioks 





A Guide for 25 Years 


“THEINLANDPRINTER 
has been the typographic 
guide of this concern for 
25 years, Mr. Scott hav- 
ing been a subscriber for 
that length of time.” 
Artcraft Printing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois 





55 Years a Reader 


“TI have been sub- 
scriber to THE INLAND 
PRINTER since its 
foundation, 55 years ago. 
It has certainly been a 
worthy exponent of the 
printing art.” 

Walter D. Clark, The Prompt 
Printer, Riverside, California 





Reader for 35 Years 


“We are subscribers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
and have been a close 
follower of that publica- 
tion for the past bs years. 
To me THE INLAND 
PRINTER ity always 
been indispensable.” 

H. E. Kinzie, Kinzie Printing 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 





22 Years a Subscriber 


“We have been an unin- 
terrupted subscriber of 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
since the beginning of 
our business twenty-two 
years ago, and to oper- 
ate without it is one ex- 
periment we are not 
going to try.” 

Mont. Middleton, Middleton 
Printing Company, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas 












Has Always Been Best 


“THEINLANDPRINTER 
has always been the best 
printers’ magazine be- 
cause it has grown with 
the craft and its articles 
have been enlightening 
on new methods and ma- 
chines and the higher 
standards of printing. I 
have read it for 40 
years.” 
O. E. Strawn, president, 
Fe wag and Company, Boise, 
ano 














Subscriber Since 1894 


“I have been a reader and 
subscriber to THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER since 
1894. It is, in my opinion, 
the best’ printed and 
most attractive trade 
magazine in the United 
States and contains the 
best general information 
of every branch of the 
printing business.” 
Theo. Regensteiner, president, 
Regensteiner Corp., Chicago 








Never Missed Issue in 

51 Years 

“T have been reading 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
steadily since 1887 and I 
believe I have _ never 
missed an issue. It is a 
real printers’ magazine. 
It is full of valuable in- 
formation presented by 
men who know how to 
write pleasingly and in- 
telligently.” 

John_ Henry Nash, Printer, 
San Francisco, California 








I. P. Favorite Since 1900 


“I read 9 magazines and 
40 house-organs, but 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
is first. It has been first 
with me since 1900. I 
know of no single publi- 
cation that has helped 
me as much as THE IN- 
LAND fgg bein ge vg 
Edwin H. Stuart, president, 
Edwin H. Stuart, Incorpo- 
rated, Typographer, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 








Attributes Success to I.P. 


“Any success I have 
achieved as a_ typog- 
rapher and in the last 
few years as a printing 
plant owner have been a 
result of using THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER as my 
Bible and mentor in im- 
proving myself. I have 
not missed a single issue 
in the past fifteen years.” 
Edward G. Conn, The Concord 
Press, Windsor, Ontario 
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and STEP OW /T 


That we will, Mister! It’s 5 P. M. now but we won't wait until 


tomorrow. We'll start turning out those engravings tonight. We 
keep a full night shift on the job for just that purpose. That’s 
one reason we can give you better engravings faster. Yes, 


we said better! And we also said faster! Let us show you. 
215 W. SUPERIOR ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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INLAND PRINTER 


@ The Leading Business and Technical 
Journal of the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries. Established 1883 


J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 


November, 1938 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


Trade Compositors Convene................+4. 
Typothetae Sets New Course 
Graphic Arts Progress Told 
A Panel for Henry A. Anger 
Profit in Country Weeklies? ................... 56 
Light and Reading Tests Made 
Swedish Printing Executive Here 
Market Surveys Aid Printers 


New Litho-Plate Preparations 
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REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


Specimen Review 


’Way Back When 
Typographic Scoreboard.. 29 
Printing Around the World 30 
The Candid Camera 
House-Organ Parade. 





THE INLAND PRINTER, November, 1938, Volume 102, No. 
2. Published by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 a year in 
advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; 
single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 
cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at 
the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 
1879. Copyrighted 1938, The Inland Printer Company. 


All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate 

postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER as- 

sumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, 

except to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 
Western Advertising: 


William R. Joyce, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


Eastern Advertising: 


John E. Allen, at 522 Fifth Avenue; New York City 
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-WE uss CROMWELL TYMPAN 











“Cromwell Tympan is the best insurance against makeready trou- 
’ bles.” That’s the consensus of Superintendent Bill Heider and 
Pressman Frank Meyer, Sr. 





because it outwears 
all others’ 


You can take the word of Bill Heider, 
pressroom superintendent for the Re- 
gensteiner Corporation, Chicago. “It 
withstands the wear and tear of the 


toughest jobs we put on the press.” 


— 


at ek 








This recently completed addition to the Regensteiner plant houses 
the latest type high-speed rotary presses and modern bindery 
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The beautiful color plates for Esquire, Coronet and other periodi- 
cals are run off in the main Regensteiner plant on Cromwell 
equipped presses. 


ROMWELL Special Prepared Tympan 

can “take it.”” No job is too tough. No 
run is too long. Exclusive manufacturing proc- 
esses impart a resistance to oil and moisture, 
a stamina that cannot be duplicated. That’s 
why it is unconditionally guaranteed! Write 
today for FREE working sample giving size 


and make of your press. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 





S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO, 


47-15 PEARSON PLACE 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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“That Intertype yeupes 
\ four decker has saved = 


$147-99 per week” 


A 


THINK OF IT! Direct savings of $147.00 per week—and even larger wai 
expected when business improves—from one four-deck Intertype!* This report 
is from a Pennsylvania composing room of moderate size. The savings resulted 
from the use of Intertype display composition, in sizes from 18 point up. More 
information about this Intertype—a four-deck Model H display machine —will be 
furnished on request; also facts and figures on other Streamlined Intertypes and 
how they can save money in YOUR composing room. Intertype, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


* Machine is equipped with Automatic Quadding and Centering Device. 


Save Money... Step Ahead with INTERTYFPE 





